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World’s Best Vanilla Sludge 


N ot so long ago, Ben & Jerry’s, the 
famous Vermont-based cult move¬ 
ment, made a very special announce¬ 
ment about the ice cream it manufac¬ 
tures as an offering to the Earth Spirit. 
“World’s Best Vanilla,” Ben & Jerry’s 
proclaimed, would henceforth be sold 
only in containers made from un¬ 
bleached paper. Bleached paper is 
almost always contaminated with diox¬ 
in, you see. And dioxin, Ben & Jerry’s 
marketing material confidently assert¬ 
ed, causes cancer, genetic and reproduc¬ 
tive defects, and learning disorders. 
Matter of fact, “the only safe level of 
dioxin exposure is no exposure at all,” 
so ... there would be no more bleach in 
the vanilla package, not a drop, no siree. 

Then along came Michael Gough 
and Steven Milloy. Gough is a scientist 
and the former director of a federal 
advisory panel on Agent Orange, the 
dioxin-laden defoliant used during the 
Vietnam War. Milloy is editor of the 
excellent debunkery website Junk- 


The Real Drug News 

L ast Thursday, the Clinton adminis¬ 
tration released the national drug 
use survey for 1999 and heralded a 
decline in teen drug use. Drug Czar 
Barry McCaffrey called it “extremely 
encouraging news.” HHS secretary 
Donna Shalala proclaimed: “We’ve not 
only turned the corner—we’re heading 
for home plate.” 

The basis for these remarks was the 
finding that current (monthly) use of 
illicit drugs had dipped, from 9.9 to 9.0 
percent for 12-17 year olds. In fact, this 
change is not statistically significant, as 
Shalala was forced to admit during 
press questions at the announcement. 
And by focusing on kids as young as 12, 
the administration press releases also 
mask the fact that drug use is dramati¬ 
cally higher among older kids, with sur¬ 


science.com. The two men were curious 
about what Ben & Jerry’s might now be 
selling inside its much-ballyhooed 
bleach-free paper. So they bought a pint 
of “World’s Best Vanilla” and had it 
tested at an independent lab. The 
result: Eighty picograms of dioxin per 
single serving of ice cream. 

Is that a lot? Yes and no. No, Gough 
and Milloy were quick to point out, 
there isn’t actually a drop of clear evi¬ 
dence that dioxin—even in much high¬ 
er concentrations than Ben & Jerry’s 
contains—causes anything more serious 
than temporary acne. But, they went on, 
yes, the ice cream does include quite a 
lot of the junk. If, that is, you remain 
superstitiously concerned about the 
alarmist warnings of... well, for exam¬ 
ple, the people who make that ice 
cream. And the Environmental Protec¬ 
tion Agency. EPA has established a 
“safe dose” level of daily human dioxin 
consumption, beyond which, the 
agency cautions, people run a serious. 


veys showing that 54.7 percent of high 
school seniors in 1999 had used an illic¬ 
it drug by graduation. This number has 
actually increased in six out of the past 
seven years; the number of seniors who 
have experimented with drugs is now 
higher than the comparable rate for the 
drug-addled Class of’75. 

McCaffrey and Shalala were not 
asked to explain the apparent failure of 
the administration’s much heralded, 
and taxpayer-funded, $200 million 
media campaign. Far from a triumph, 
the administration is actually facing the 
full collapse of its drug policy. Use is at 
high levels, and the president has been 
forced to “deliver” a $1.3 billion mili¬ 
tary aid package to Colombia, because 
cocaine and heroin coming from that 
country are out of control and financing 
a serious threat to democracy in the 
hemisphere. Maybe the media can recy¬ 


increased risk of cancer. A couple of 
scoops of “World’s Best Vanilla” have 
200 times this much dioxin. If you’ve 
been eating it regularly and you’re read¬ 
ing The Scrapbook —well, you’re a 
miracle of medicine. 

Several weeks ago, at a conference on 
dioxin in Monterey, California, Gough 
and Milloy updated their findings, fur¬ 
ther tweaking Ben & Jerry’s for its 
hypocrisy about environmental respon¬ 
sibility and food safety. In the San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay area, there’s a petroleum 
refinery long targeted by the EPA and 
local environmentalists because the 
wastewater it releases contains dioxin in 
microscopic quantities. But an average- 
size helping of “World’s Best Vanilla,” 
Gough and Milloy reported, contains at 
least 2,200 times more dioxin than each 
liter of effluent the controversial refin¬ 
ery is permitted to discharge. 

Surely A1 Gore will want to make 
this “toxic” dessert a major issue in his 
fall campaign? ♦ 


cle some of the revenues from the 
administration’s anti-drug ad campaign 
into reporting on its claims of success. ♦ 

The Postdicters 
Are Back 

I n the May 26 Washington Post, Robert 
Kaiser trotted out several of the finest 
minds in the academic business of elec¬ 
tion forecasting to announce A1 Gore’s 
certain victory this fall over George W. 
Bush. “It’s not even going to be close,” 
the University of Iowa’s Michael Lewis- 
Beck was quoted as saying. But as Ira 
Carnahan pointed out at the time in 
these pages—joined by skeptical pieces 
in Slate and the National Journal —the 
election forecasters have a questionable 
track record. Their computer models 
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have worries, but the political scientists’ 
forecasts shouldn’t be among them. ♦ 
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can “predict” past elections but not 
future ones. Lewis-Beck, for instance, 
correctly foresaw Clinton’s 1996 win, 
but in 1992 he predicted a Bush victory. 

Nonetheless, an unabashed Kaiser 
was at it again last week, treating Post 
readers to pro-Gore soothsaying from 
academic clairvoyants in town for the 
American Political Science Associa¬ 
tion’s annual meeting. Among Kaiser’s 
savants: Thomas M. Holbrook of the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
Like the others, Holbrooke’s model 
made its bones by correctly “postdict- 
ing” previous elections. Unfortunately, 
his model has correctly called only three 
of the five close elections since 1952. 


James Campbell of the University of 
Buffalo also pops up in Kaiser’s retread. 
His model, one 1993 analysis deter¬ 
mined, contained an 18-point margin of 
error—big enough to drive a third party 
through. Also touted is the work of 
Christopher Wlezien, who in 1996 was 
only two-tenths of a point too low in his 
prediction that Clinton would win with 
54.5 percent of the two-party vote. But, 
as the Post itself noted in 1996, Wlezien 
fine-tuned his numbers several times in 
the months leading up to the election. 

The Scrapbook, in the same spirit, 
will issue its scientific predictions after 
hearing the early exit polls on Nov. 7. 
Meanwhile, the Bush campaign may 


Wedded Bliss 

N ewsflash to politicians: before the 
economy, environment, even edu¬ 
cation, come two-parent families. This 
was the message from a new Wirthlin 
poll released last week by the Alliance 
for Marriage, which touts itself as a 
“non-partisan, multicultural marriage 
coalition.” According to the survey 
findings, 92 percent of Americans 
believe the country can move forward 
only if families and family values are 
strengthened. 

One-third of American children are 
raised without dads—leading to youth 
crime, drug abuse, teen pregnancy, and 
welfare, says director Matt Daniels. 
Advisory board member Rev. Walter 
Fauntroy, a former D.C. delegate who 
organized the March on Washington for 
Martin Luther King Jr., says behind the 
youth violence and hostility in the black 
community are “young boys who need 
their fathers.” 

The group’s poll found that 87 per¬ 
cent of Americans want businesses to 
offer home-based work options and 
flexible hours, 78 percent support 
requiring counseling to married couples 
with children before a divorce is grant¬ 
ed, and 76 percent back tax cuts for 
married couples with children. Faun¬ 
troy sums it up: “I love my daughter, 
and when she turns 13, and some guy 
says to her, ‘Baby, I love you,’ she’ll say, 
‘I hear that everyday, what else is on 
your mind?”’ ♦ 

Help Wanted 

C ontributing editor Charles Kraut¬ 
hammer seeks a research assistant. 
Send resume to 1225 19th St., NW, 
Suite 620, Washington, DC 20036, or e- 
mail CkrauRA@aol.com ♦ 
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Casual 


Modern Greek 


M 


y wife and I are in 
Athens, and all we want 
to eat is the Greek 
equivalent of a ham¬ 
burger, a luscious lamb gyro. Without 
realizing it, we’ve selected a hopelessly 
American-themed restaurant, called 
“Jackson,” and when I ask our waitress 
whether they serve gyros—carefully 
pronouncing it the Greek way ,yero — 
she looks at me puzzled and says no. 
We order two Coronas instead—no 
Greek beer to be had here, thank you. 

A while later a Greek-American 
waitress from Oregon comes over and 
asks us what it was we’d wanted. A yero 
I tell her. “Oh, you mean a gyro,” she 
says, pronouncing it the American way 
(jy-row, rhymes with Cairo). It turns 
out the U.S. pronunciation has caught 
on here, and our first waitress was 
baffled when she thought we’d 
asked for euros , the currency of 
the European Union. 

It was a rare disappointment & 
of our recent stay in Greece. f 
To be sure, my expectations — 
were low. When I’d visited 
ten years ago, the place had a 
Third World feel: sweaty crowds 
everywhere and poor to non-existent 
budget lodging—my friends and I had 
to sleep on the beach in Mykonos. 
During a white-knuckle ferry ride to 
Santorini, I was convinced our boat 
would capsize in the turbulent seas. 

What I missed on that trip but dis¬ 
covered on this one is Greece’s split 
personality: part Balkan, part Western 
European; torn over whether to obsess 
about the past or shed it. The Greek 
mind, I learned, is restless with ancient 
grievances and modern ambitions. 

This time, I was traveling with jour¬ 
nalists, and we met with bureaucrats, 
think-tank types, and politicians lined 
up by the American Journalism Foun¬ 
dation. Our meetings usually began 
with an offer of fresh orange juice. 
Then our hosts, representatives of the 


forward-looking Greece, would make 
soothing noises about their country’s 
traditional enemy. Greece and Turkey, 
they assured us, engage in joint mili¬ 
tary exercises and help each other out 
after natural disasters. This was the 
European Greece, enlightened and 
resentment-free. 

But it doesn’t take long to discover 
the limits of this goodwill. “Turkey is 
never far from our minds,” noted the 
centrist Athens daily Kathimerini dur¬ 
ing our visit. And how could it be oth¬ 
erwise? The Turks controlled Greece 
for centuries. Only in 1830 did the 
country gain its 
independence 
from the 


Ottoman 
Empire. Now, for 
every announcement of a new dawn in 
Greek-Turkish relations, you hear the 
fall of Constantinople to the Turks 
invoked at least once: Every Greek 
knows the fateful moment—11:25 A.M. 
on Tuesday, May 29, 1453. To this day, 
Greeks consider Tuesdays unlucky and 
disdain to use the modern name for 
Constantinople, Istanbul. 

The modernizers notwithstanding, 
the Greek perspective on the world 
remains shaped by the past. There’s 
even a word for this syndrome, pro- 
gonoplexia, which can be translated 
roughly as “ancestoritis.” One result is 
that Greeks are considerably chattier 
when talking about long-ago events 
than events of our own time. 



When I lived in Brussels five years 
ago, I ate lunch occasionally with a 
Greek diplomat. Our conversations 
were dull when the subject was con¬ 
temporary Greece. But that changed as 
soon as I asked him to explain, say, 
why Greece vehemendy insists that its 
northern neighbor be referred to by 
any name but “Macedonia” (leading to 
that country’s hideous new appella¬ 
tion, “FYROM,” for Former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia). Out would 
pour an impassioned tutorial starting 
with Philip of Macedon, father of 
Alexander the Great, and culminating 
in a detailed comparison of the Byzan¬ 
tine and Ottoman empires, lubricated 
by generously flowing wine and illus¬ 
trated with maps of the Balkans 
sketched on placemats. 

But unless you’re a journalist or 
happen to be in Greece at a time of 
massive protests (like those last year 
over NATO’s bombing of Belgrade), 
it’s easy to miss this living history. A 
stroll through the Kolonaki neigh¬ 
borhood of Athens, with its whiff 
of Paris, or up the winding stone 
streets of Oia, on sun-drenched 
Santorini, is more likely to show 
the visitor the other, 21st-century 

Greece: cell phones and Internet 
cafes, the sound of English ubiqui¬ 
tous (Frenchmen beware), and every¬ 
where women dressed in Erin Brock- 
ovich- style miniskirts and halter 
tops. On TV, there’s even a 
Greek Who Wants to Be a Mil- 
\ lionaire. 

Absent more Balkan wars— 
admittedly an iffy proposition—this 
lust for all things modern is bound to 
grow. Yet the potential for reviving the 
old obsessions is ever-present, and 
there will always be internal struggles 
over how fiercely to cling to tradition. 
During our stay, a fight was brewing 
over whether the identity cards that all 
Greeks carry should continue to state 
their religion. 

Some Greeks, at least, can laugh 
about it all. One political cartoonist, 
asked a few years back whether his 
country had a future, replied, “We 
have a past. You can’t ask for every¬ 
thing.” 

Matthew Rees 
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An Eye for Detail 


A S A RELATIVELY NEW SUBSCRIBER to 

The Weekly Standard I have 
found myself anxiously awaiting the 
arrival of each issue. In the past, I have 
leapt to the articles without ever giving 
the multicolored caricatured covers 
much more than a passing ho-hum. But 
this week I learned something, or at 
least I think I learned something. 

Without falling too heavily on the “a 
picture is worth a thousand words” 
cliche, I could not help but notice the 
not-so-subliminal messages conveyed 
by the Aug. 21, 2000, cover. Boy did you 
guys knock it out of the park with the 
vanity plate. Those six letters say as 
much about those characters in the car 
as any six letters of the alphabet regard¬ 
less of accent, tone, arrangement, or 
use. Having been stopped dead in my 
tracks by the vanity plate I decided this 
issue could not be fully appreciated 
unless I scoured the cover for more 
messages, both subtle and direct. 

Tell me, was the green Cadillac sup¬ 
posed to represent Gore’s support for 
the Kyoto accords since they would 
require a reduction in emissions levels 
to those of the 1970s? Was the Cadillac 
supposed to imply that the best vehicle 



in political terms would be the party of 
Clinton and company? Was Joe 
Lieberman’s despondent look supposed 
to be reflective of his real mood because 
of the sacrifice he’s making? Were the 
dark glasses Hillary was sporting an 
indication that she thinks she’s too cool 
even for this group of wannabes? Was 
Al’s strained smile supposed to indicate 
just how much he would like to dump 
the Clintons? Was Tipper’s admiring 
smile directed at Hillary because she 
secretly covets the attention Hillary 
receives? Was the smoke from the 
tailpipe an indication that, true to 


Democratic politics. Gore’s campaign 
is just an over-hyped smoke-and-mir- 
rors production? Or am I just hyper¬ 
ventilating? 

Carl W. Watson 
Demorest, GA 

Standing for Election 

F red Barnes’s article on “The 
Bush Republicans” (Aug. 21) raises 
some pressing questions. If the Repub¬ 
lican party is no longer willing to take 
a principled stand against issues such 
as quotas, illegal immigration, bilin¬ 
gual education, term limits, or the 



reduction of the federal bureaucracy, 
then what, exactly, does the party stand 
for? 

I became a Republican because “the 
Democratic party left me,” as President 
Reagan said. Little did I know that the 
Republican party actually wanted to be 
more like the Democratic party. Don’t 
get me wrong. I want to win as much as 
any Republican. But I don’t want a can¬ 
didate and a party willing to sacrifice 
principled stands for the sake of win¬ 
ning an election. Leaving the issue of 
affirmative action to the courts, for 
example, is exactly what the Democrats 
want. Do the Bushies think the liberal 
judicial activists sitting on the federal 
bench will actually overturn this 
reverse racism? 

Is this “diversity” and “inclusion” 


foolishness just for the consumption of 
the liberal media? Why can’t any pro¬ 
fessional politician or pundit under¬ 
stand that taking a principled stand 
against these and other issues is not 
extremism? 

Bill Matwijiw 
Chicago, IL 

Gore Is the Problem 

D avid Tell’s “The Meaning of 
Lieberman” (Aug. 21) voices the 
frustration among Republican policy 
and political types watching the 
incredible lightness of being “Joe” 
unfold. U-turns on “principles” and 
other hypocrisy in the name of being 
on the ticket must be addressed only in 
the most oblique fashion—say, by 
praising his erstwhile conservative 
positions and wishing him a speedy 
recovery. 

Not the least of these frustrations 
involves the height of irony in Lieber¬ 
man’s being used to distance A1 Gore 
from President Clinton. The argument 
of our Democratic counterparts in pur¬ 
suit of this angle is that Lieberman’s 
selection is an assurance that the Clin¬ 
ton White House shenanigans won’t go 
on in a Gore White House. 

Okay, point ceded. But is that not 
also an admission that with a different 
vice president, the Clinton White 
House shenanigans wouldn’t have gone 
on in the Clinton White House? Bite 
my tongue. 

Christopher C. Horner 
Alexandria, VA 

Money for Nothing 

I guess reparations make as much 
sense as most of what John Conyers 
says (Sam Goldman, “The Reparations 
Bandwagon,” Aug. 21). People who 
didn’t do anything wrong to anyone are 
expected to pay reparations to people 
who didn’t have anything wrong done 
to them because of things that hap¬ 
pened long before either group was 
alive involving people who have been 
dead for decades. Who do I see about 
getting reparations for the shabby way 
my ancestors were treated when they 
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Correspondence 


were chased into central Europe a few 
millennia ago? 

If Conyers really wants to balance 
the scales of justice, he ought to figure 
out who are the present-day descen¬ 
dants of the black Africans who 
enslaved his people in the first place, 
then sold his ancestors to white buyers. 
He can make a far better case against 
them than he can against the descen¬ 
dants of the people who freed the 
slaves. 

Mark Landsbaum 
Diamond Bar, CA 

S am Goldman’s article covers 
most of my objections to the repara¬ 
tions movement, but doesn’t state them 
anywhere near strongly enough. I have 
severe doubts about compensating the 
descendants of World War II internees, 
or even the descendants of victims of 
the Holocaust. Surely justice does not 
have a sell-by date. But is money given 
to great-great-grandchildren justice? 
The dead are gone, and I can’t help but 
think that their descendants aren’t 
entitled to profit by their fore-parents’ 
suffering. 

My ancestors never owned a slave, 
nor profited by slavery (unless you 
want to try to create a really complicat¬ 
ed case for indirect profit), and didn’t 
even get to this continent until after 
the Civil War. And what of those whose 
ancestors fought to end slavery? Shall 
we exempt them? How about southern 
whites who opposed slavery? 

There are no living survivors of 
slavery. No one can directly claim to 
have either profited or lost by the insti¬ 
tution. There are wrongs done every 
day on the basis of race. Why don’t we 
deal with those, and forget about what 
happened to, and was perpetrated by, 
the long dead? 

Dianna Deeley 
Fremont, CA 

Hedging Our Bets 

Y our August 21 issue left me a little 
ideologically seasick. According to 
Christopher Caldwell (“An Orthodox 
Liberal”), Gore-Lieberman is “consid¬ 
erably to the left of the Clinton-Gore 


ticket that Democrats rode to triumph 
in 1992 and 1996.” But wait: Tod Lind- 
berg (“Yes, There Is a Third Way”) 
says, au contraire, that the “Gore- 
Lieberman ticket [is] slightly to the 
right of Clinton-Gore.” 

Maybe by the time President Bush is 
sworn in they will have figured it out. 

Timothy Furnish 
Alpharetta, GA 


The Weekly Standard 

welcomes letters to the editor. 
Letters will be edited for length and 
clarity and must include the writer’s name, 
address, and phone number. 

All letters should be addressed: 
Correspondence Editor 
The Weekly Standard 
1150 17th St., NW, Suite 505 
Washington, DC 20036. 

Or e-mail: Editor@Weeklystandard.com. 
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Faith Talk 


T he nation’s liberty, George Washington pointed out 
more than two hundred years ago, cannot be main¬ 
tained without morality, and morality, in turn, 
largely rests on religion. But over the last four decades, the 
forces of secularism—with considerable aid from Ameri¬ 
ca’s judges—have won innumerable battles in the war to 
banish religion from the nation’s public life. 

Of course, there has been resistance. Thinkers from 
Richard John Neuhaus in The Naked Public Square to 
Stephen Carter in The Culture of Disbelief have, fought back, 
waging an unfashionable fight on behalf of public religion 
in America—not so much for the sake of religion, as for the 
sake of America. 

Now it seems the resistance has succeeded. It looks like 
victory when the Democrats, seeking a vice-presidential 
candidate to help them distance themselves from the dis¬ 
honor of President Clinton, light on an observant Jew as 
the most obvious exemplar of morality. 

It looks like victory when the Anti-Defamation League, 
an organization founded to fight discrimination against 
Jews, is forced to the confusion of censuring that candidate 
because he’s been speaking aloud about his Judaism. 

It looks like victory when both the Republican and 
Democratic presidential nominees speak openly of their 
Christian faith, and the Democratic vice-presidential nom¬ 
inee stands in a church pulpit, as Senator Lieberman did 
on Sunday, August 27, to call upon the American people to 
“renew the dedication of our nation and ourselves to God 
and God’s purpose.” 

It looks like victory when the editorial page of the New 
York Times, in its attempt to persuade Senator Lieberman 
to abandon his religious rhetoric, is reduced to the dubious 
expedient of trying to correct George Washington on the 
meaning of America’s founding. 

The question is: What exactly has been won? After all, 
at the moment the most obvious victor is A1 Gore. The 
Democrats are “going to take back God this time,” a cam¬ 
paign official claimed earlier this year—and, by God, they 
have. From the Democratic party’s point of view, Joe 
Lieberman’s fight with the Anti-Defamation League could 
not have been better timed. Strongly religious people have 
tended to vote Republican in recent years, precisely 
because they have seen the Democratic party as captive to a 
radically secularist ideology. But how can they not respond 
sympathetically when they observe a believer in God 
attacked for mentioning his belief? Almost nothing the 


Democrats do can really put at risk the votes of the secular¬ 
ists, and with Lieberman, they may have successfully 
weakened the Republicans’ hold on the religious. In other 
words, the Lieberman nomination has allowed Gore to 
accomplish a pair of nicely judged triangulations: appear¬ 
ing to censure the behavior of the president with whom 
Gore would otherwise be indelibly associated, and appear¬ 
ing to distance himself from the secularist radicals in his 
own party. 

Still, the Republicans have resources with which to 
respond, and the passive silence of George W. Bush since 
the Democratic convention is astonishing. So—Bush 
ought to be asking—is Gore going to select judges who will 
permit the religious “reawakening” and “rededication” for 
which his running mate now calls? The secularization of 
public life has occurred not by the will of the American 
people, but by the will of the American judiciary. A hand¬ 
ful of cases in recent years have, by a series of close votes in 
the Supreme Court, slightly reversed the trend. The next 
president will likely have several appointments to the 
Supreme Court, and will name hundreds of judges to the 
lower federal courts. Won’t Gore select judicial nominees 
who will uphold his views on abortion, affirmative action, 
vouchers, and a secular public square—all the standard 
Democratic litmus tests? How can that possibly allow the 
return of public religion that Lieberman desires? 

Indeed, won’t Gore be unlikely even to staff his own 
administration with religion-friendly types? Clinton, one 
remembers, ran as a new sort of Democratic moderate, but 
his administration quickly silted up with all the old, famil¬ 
iar leftists—because the Democrats don’t actually have 
anyone, except Lieberman, who is willing to run the risk of 
alienating important Democratic constituencies. 

For that matter, they don’t really have Joe Lieberman. 
As the price of ascending to the top of his party, Lieberman 
has retreated on affirmative action, on Hollywood, on 
school vouchers. His Mario Cuomo-esque position on par¬ 
tial-birth abortion—personally opposed, but publicly in 
favor—remains a throwback to the most naked days of the 
naked public square. And he was never as bold as he 
appeared on holding President Clinton responsible or 
accountable for his actions—a terribly weighty matter to 
which he, of course, no longer ever alludes. 

Indeed, Lieberman’s religious discourse stretched suffi¬ 
ciently in Detroit last week to compare President Clinton 
to Moses: “You might say the Red Sea finally parted, and 
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more Americans than ever before walked through behind 
President Bill Clinton.” And in Chicago the next day, he 
declared any deviation from the Democrats’ health care 
plan a violation of God’s Law: “Isn’t Medicare coverage of 
prescription drugs really about the values of the Fifth 
Commandment: Honor your father and mother?” 

We’re not sure what this is, except perhaps a new politi¬ 
cal idiom—call it “faith talk”—that seeks to dress up polit¬ 
ical partisanship in the language of personal religious emo¬ 
tion. 

Even before Senator Lieberman’s vision of a Moses-like 
Bill Clinton, the recent revival of public religion had seen 
its share of strange moments. Asked last spring to name the 
political philosopher who most influenced him, George W. 
Bush answered “Jesus, . . . because he changed my heart.” 
Almost unprompted, Vice President Gore explained that 
he solves policy questions by asking himself, “What would 
Jesus do?” President Clinton—ah, well, President Clinton 
remains the master: the creator of an extraordinary circle 
in which actual sins become the occasion for a public dis¬ 
play of private religious feeling that apparently abolishes 
any need to pay a penalty for those sins. 

Much of this is not religion, but religiosity; not right- 


Bush Goes 

A t the end of last week, by general consensus here in 
the capital, the presidential campaign turned “nega¬ 
tive”—and it was George W. Bush who did the 
deed. The awkward way Bush crossed this line and the 
reaction to his move are eloquent testimony to a central 
weakness of current American politics. No, we are not here 
referring to the “mean-spiritedness” of Washington’s 
“tone”; something worse than that lately plagues us. 
Indeed, the country’s fetishistic revulsion over mean¬ 
spiritedness has actually helped incubate and disguise the 
real disease. 

First came word, two weekends ago, that Bush had 
ordered the last-minute cancellation of a television ad 
about Vice President Gore. The kiboshed ad was built 
around a clip from an interview with Gore on NBC’s Meet 
the Press. During which clip, asked whether President Clin¬ 
ton had uttered even a single untruth “in the last two 
years,” Gore stammered out an embarrassed but neverthe¬ 
less very stubborn denial. The vice president, the gist of 
this commercial was to have been, is a man who will say 
just about anything to protect his political interests. 

No problem there, we’d say. No problem even with the 
fact that the Meet the Press interview in question took place 
in 1994, by which time Bill Clinton had already unrolled 


eousness, but self-righteousness; not piety, but pietism. If 
this is what victory looks like, then the return of religion to 
public life seems better than the absence only by the small¬ 
est of margins. 

But that small margin is important. In the long decades 
spent chasing religion from America’s public life, a kind of 
amnesia settled in, and we forgot what public religion actu¬ 
ally is. We forgot that the Bible is neither a public-policy 
position paper nor a mine for inconsequential rhetoric, but 
a faith-founding document that informs the practice of 
public life. We forgot that the public display of religion is 
not the wrapping of the mantle of private religion—the 
public glow of personal sanctity—around a partisan posi¬ 
tion that a politician would hold even if he weren’t reli¬ 
gious. We forgot that it is still less the Clintonian wrapping 
of the mantle of private religious faith around the politi¬ 
cian himself. 

Nonetheless, and despite it all, the acknowledged role 
of religion in public life grows stronger, and it will not now 
be reversed. The radical secularists have been routed. 
Change has come. The task now is to ensure that it is 
change for the better. 

— -J. Bottum and William Kristol 


“Negative” 

the first few hundred in his record string of presidential 
lies. Even then , in other words, Gore’s defense of Clinton’s 
honesty was craven and weird. 

But the would-be ad nowhere identified the date of the 
NBC broadcast in question, and thus might have implied 
that Gore’s weirdness was recent. That is to say, unsuspect¬ 
ing viewers might have got the impression that even now 
the veep cannot bring himself to admit that Clinton spoke 
a falsehood or two during his Lewinsky troubles. That 
impression would be fair, of course, at least where the presi¬ 
dent’s really important, i.e. perjurious, falsehoods are con¬ 
cerned. But be that as it may: For using a six-year-old Gore 
quotation to make this point, Bush would surely have been 
whacked hard by a chorus of Democrats and media types, 
and it wasn’t worth such grief, so he wisely killed the ad. 

All of which backing and forthing immediately set 
Washington tongues a-clucking about “disarray” in Austin, 
Texas. And just a few days later, the clucking reached its 
current, near-deafening pitch. Because last Wednesday, 
during an interview with CNN, Bush reiterated his pledge 
to avoid “personally attacking” his opponent. And then, 
barely 24 hours later, it was revealed that Bush had already 
approved another ad, now on the air in 17 states—this one 
challenging A1 Gore’s credibility, most strikingly by refer- 
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ence to the vice president’s notorious “community out¬ 
reach” appearance at a Los Angeles Buddhist temple in 
1996. 

Tut, tut, tut. Bush has broken his word. He has 
unsheathed the terrible sword of “personal destruction,” 
which is, after all “what’s wrong with our politics.” For 
shame. 

It is ridiculous, this complaint. It is ridiculous that the 
cry of foul comes loudest from the Gore campaign and the 
Democratic National Committee, whose most recent 
“theme of the week” is the canard that George W. Bush has 
knowingly withheld necessary medical treatment from des¬ 
perately ill poor children in Texas—and whose own televi¬ 
sion ads have been similarly savaging Bush for months on 
end. It is ridiculous that Gore’s admirers pretend annoy¬ 
ance at the suggestion that such stuff might be beyond the 
pale. Their charge about the Texas health care system con¬ 
cerns Medicaid, a substantive and therefore legitimate 
“issue,” they huffily explain, whereas Bush’s mention of 
the Hsi Lai Temple is a “personal” and therefore off-limits 
assault on A1 Gore’s character. It is further ridiculous that 
such a bogus distinction has already won widespread and 
automatic acceptance among Washington’s professional 
commentariat. 

And finally, it is ridiculous—no, it is terribly depress¬ 
ing—that the general public, too, is likely to concede to 
Team Gore the cherished victim’s role in this controversy, 
and cast the bulk of blame on Bush for the campaign’s 
inevitable “descent” into the “mud.” The country is likely 
to react this way because it has become deeply confused 
about a principle that, just eight short years ago, was still 
universally considered indispensable to the very idea of 
American constitutionalism. To wit: that a public man’s 
willingness to bow before the law and answer for his 
actions, quickly, honestly, and always—thus, his readiness 
to accept custodial responsibility for orderly and transpar¬ 
ent government—speaks as nothing else does to his charac¬ 
ter. And therefore, that a public man’s character is certainly 
an “issue” that begs for inspection. Properly conceived, you 
might even say, character is the paramount issue. 

We have not grown confused about this by accident. We 
have been taught our confusion, on purpose, by the Clin- 
ton-Gore administration. 

Do you doubt the lesson is real and explicit? Consider 
an unusually self-conscious but otherwise typical student. 
There is a chilling passage in Bob Woodward’s book 
Shadow which describes how Mark Fabiani, the White 
House’s top Lewinsky-era scandal spinner, came to take 
that job. Clinton capo Harold Ickes offered it to him. 
Fabiani did not want it. So Ickes threatened to destroy his 
career if he refused. Fabiani thought this coercion 
“despicable.” But, he later explained to Woodward, he 
chose to succumb anyway—because he was persuaded by 
Ickes’s argument that “the president needs to be reelected” 
so as to effect the policies Fabiani believed correct. 


Fabiani’s conclusion in sharper relief: The boss and his 
henchmen may be fully “despicable,” but if their agenda is 
the right one, then it renders that purely “personal” ugli¬ 
ness trivial—and anyone who shares the agenda can, even 
should , deny the truth of his leader’s character. The better 
to forestall a victory by the opposing team, you see. The 
better to win. 

Who was Mark Fabiani, in those days, but a perfect 
doppelganger for the American majority that sustained Bill 
Clinton in office during his impeachment trial—despite 
that majority’s clear understanding, consistently expressed 
in the polls, that the president was guilty of every felony 
charged against him? And who is Mark Fabiani these 
days? Why, naturally enough, he is a senior aide on the 
presidential campaign of Albert Gore Jr. 

Since 1993, A1 Gore has loyally served a president who 
felt positively entitled to break the established rules; enti¬ 
tled to lie about the matter whenever he was caught; and 
entitled, worst, to twist the entire executive branch into a 
private legal defense committee—all purely by dint of his 
politics. Among Clinton’s critics have been some Republi¬ 
cans. And that fact alone, the president has over and over 
again insisted, is enough to disprove the criticism. 

Now comes time to recognize the servant as his mas¬ 
ter’s spawn: Gore is like this too. His ludicrously exagger¬ 
ated support for Clinton during the Lewinsky scandal? 
There were Republicans involved, Gore has blithely 
explained. Impeachment was simply a “partisan effort in 
Congress.” 

Or this, a few years back: “The public needed to be 
informed as to why this pending Republican agenda was 
not good for the country.” So the Democratic party had to 
finance an expensive national advertising effort during the 
1996 campaign. And Gore had to make those fund-raising 
phone calls from his White House office. And his party had 
to vacuum up every available contribution it could find. 
Including some illegal ones—like those generated by 
Gore’s visit to the Hsi Lai Temple. 

George W. Bush is justified in reminding the country 
about the temple and justified in doing so now rather than 
later. More justified, for that matter, than perhaps he real¬ 
izes. Last week’s Bush ad cites Gore’s temple visit as an 
instance of hypocrisy, an event that puts paid to the vice 
president’s call for campaign finance reform. It is that, to 
be sure. And yet, hypocrisy is merely a garden-variety 
political sin. How much graver the sins at issue here: bro¬ 
ken laws and lies and, underneath, an outright corruption 
of our government and politics. A1 Gore is a man who sees 
nothing wrong—something, instead, to be almost 
admired—in his willingness to breach the limits of tradi¬ 
tional honor so as to achieve his party’s legislative goals. 
And further his career. 

This is Gore’s true “character.” What could be more 
serious a campaign “issue” than that? 

—David Tell, for the Editors 
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Christianity, 
Clinton Style 

The confessor in chief wows an audience 
of evangelicals, by Andrew Ferguson 


hear presentations from corporate 
CEOs, management consultants, and 
facilitators of all kinds. 

When the president suddenly 
accepted Hybels’s long-standing invi¬ 
tation, everyone with a license to prac¬ 
tice punditry smelled a rat. The con¬ 
sensus was that Clinton would use the 
Willow Creek audience to reiterate his 
apologies for the Lewinsky scandal, 
absolve A1 Gore of any peripheral 
sleaze, and thereby relieve himself of 
the “necessity” of doing the same a 
few days later at the convention. (You 
may wonder who decided that Clin¬ 
ton “needed” to do this at all, but 
you’re not a pundit.) The news cover¬ 
age of Clinton’s appearance reinforced 
this storyline. One soundbite in par¬ 
ticular—“Surely no fair-minded per¬ 
son would blame [A1 Gore] for any 
mistake that I made”—aired on all the 
TV news shows. But far more interest¬ 
ing, especially in light of Lieberman’s 
subsequent homilies, is the broader 
message of the event. It was the work 
of a master. By the time Clinton left 
the stage at Willow Creek, his audi- § 
ence of hostile evangelicals was in e 
tears. | 

Rather than deliver prepared ^ 
remarks, the president offered answers § 
to questions gendy lobbed his way by | 
his host. This allowed him to open i 


T he recent bickering over the 
role of religion in presidential 
politics—brought on by a sud¬ 
den and unexpected eruption of Bible- 
thumping from Sen. Joseph Lieber- 
man—has of course alarmed the 
enlightened classes. “I was appalled,” 
read a typical letter last week to the 
Washington Post. “Mr. Lieberman’s 
comments were insulting to ethical 
and moral nontheists ...” And it is 
not only they who should worry. By 
happy coincidence, a mere fortnight 
before Sen. Lieberman began tooting 
his hymns to an “awesome God,” the 
country was treated to a pristine exam¬ 
ple of what happens when politicians 
and preachers get their roles mixed 
up. The example should have been 
enough to give all of us pause—moral 
nontheists, immoral theists, unethical 
pantheists, situational monists, every¬ 
body. 

For almost eight years now, from 
the beginning of his presidency, Bill 
Clinton has been periodically visited 
at the White House by Bill Hybels, 
pastor of the Willow Creek Commu¬ 
nity Church in Barrington, Illinois, 
thirty miles outside Chicago. Willow 
Creek is one of the fabulously success¬ 
ful “megachurches” that have 
bloomed in the last twenty years, pro¬ 
viding its 20,000 parishioners with 
every conceivable amenity short of 
dry-cleaning. Within its 155-acre com¬ 
pound, there are theaters, parenting 
seminars, youth groups, marriage 
counseling, retail outlets, libraries, 
treatment programs for sundry addic¬ 
tions, film and recording studios, 
musical entertainments, individual 
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therapeutic services, rehearsal rooms, 
dramatic productions, and so on. 
There’s even Bible study. 

Among evangelicals, Hybels is uni¬ 
versally admired for his entrepreneur¬ 
ial vim. His friendship with the presi¬ 
dent has been more controversial. 

Rather than deliver 
prepared remarks, 
the president offered 
answers to questions 
gently lobbed his way 
by his host. 

(Clinton himself, among evangelicals, 
is not at all controversial; everybody 
hates him.) According to news reports 
Hybels had offered the president an 
open invitation to visit Willow Creek 
whenever the spirit moved him, and at 
last the spirit did so, four days before 
the president was scheduled to open 
the Democratic National Convention 
with a much-anticipated speech. The 
occasion for Clinton’s trip to Willow 
Creek was Hybels’s annual Leader¬ 
ship Summit, at which 5,000 evangeli¬ 
cal pastors gather, with several thou¬ 
sand more hooked in by satellite, to 
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with a chummy anecdote about Bud¬ 
dy, his canine castrato, and then move 
on to a smattering of flattery for 
Hybels, with a reference to how often 
they pray together and with thanks for 
the same, which in turn allowed him 
to make indirect references to how 
hard he, the president, works and how 
strenuous his job is, making decisions 
“under circumstances which are 
unimaginably difficult.” (No presi¬ 
dent has ever worked harder at 
explaining how hard he works.) “It 
can crowd out all that other stuff 
inside you that keeps you centered 
and growing and whole,” the presi¬ 
dent said. 

“Centered,” “whole,” even “stuff” 
—these are New Age terms of art 
familiar to the sort of evangelical pas¬ 
tors who attend leadership seminars 
and listen with rapt attention to man¬ 
agement facilitators. But the presi¬ 
dent’s identification with his audience 
extended beyond a simple mastery of 
catch phrases. He showed this espe¬ 
cially when, without further preamble, 
he plunged into a discussion of the 
scandal that was on everyone’s 
mind—without, literally, discussing it 
at all. 

Asked to describe “where you’re at 
spiritually,” Clinton gave a rambling 
response. “I feel much more at peace 
than I used to,” he said. The humilia¬ 
tion of “what I went through” had 
brought him to “a different place.” 

“I’m now in the second year of a 
process of trying to totally rebuild my 
life from a terrible mistake I made. . . . 
I wake up every day, no matter what 
anybody says or what goes wrong or 
whatever, with this overwhelming 
sense of gratitude, because it may be 
that if I hadn’t been knocked down in 
the way I was and forced to come to 
grips with what I’ve done, and the 
consequences of it, in such an awful 
way, I might not ever had to really deal 
with it 100 percent.” 

The ordeal of Lewinsky had thus 
been a learning process, as the phrase 
goes—a thinly disguised gift for the 
president, a rough patch in his person¬ 
al journey of the spirit, a chance to 
squeeze lemonade from the lemons of 
life. It was, to use another current 


phrase, all about him. And hey: He’s 
doing great. 

Key to his newly won self-under¬ 
standing, the president said, was the 
famous apology he offered up at a 
prayer breakfast in September 1998, a 
few weeks after his disastrous prime¬ 
time address to the nation admitting 
“an inappropriate relationship with 
Ms. Lewinsky.” 

“I finally realized,” the president 
told his Willow Creek audience, “that 
I’d never be all right unless I stood up 
there and said what I did, and said it 
was wrong, and apologized for it.” 

Hybels himself is full of admiration 
for that apology, in which Clinton 
quoted St. Paul, the fifty-first Psalm, 
and the Yom Kippur liturgy, and 
announced somberly, “I have sinned.” 
Even so, Hybels pointed out, “there’s 
a whole bunch of people who just con¬ 
tinue to believe you never came 
clean.” 

Now there’s a reason people contin¬ 
ue to believe this, and one explores it 
at great risk of seeming pedantic, but 
it is crucial to understanding how the 
president has mastered the use of reli¬ 


gion for political purposes—how he 
has managed publicly to conflate his 
responsibilities as a government offi¬ 
cial with his obligations as a practicing 
Christian. 

The essence of the confusion is 
this: No one knows what precisely Bill 
Clinton means when he refers to the 
“terrible mistake I made.” He some¬ 
times calls it a “personal mistake.” But 
it is always singular, and even when he 
apologizes for it, it remains nameless. 
The mistake cannot be the multiple 
instances of lying under oath, first 
before a judge and then before a grand 
jury, since the president continues to 
deny that these lies occurred. The 
mistake cannot be suborning perjury, 
because he denies that too. Ditto his 
summoning of the vast resources of 
the presidency to frustrate a civil law¬ 
suit and a criminal investigation. 
Besides, these wouldn’t have been 
merely mistakes but also criminal acts. 

Was he apologizing, then, for adul¬ 
tery? Apparently so, although his 
remarks seemed less like an apology 
than a confession. And here his com¬ 
mand of Protestant etiquette rescues 
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Bracing Lessons 
for Bush 

Compassionate conservatism before compassionate 
conservatism was cool, by Joel Schwartz 


him. An apology is an expression of 
regret to those who’ve been hurt. A 
confession of sin is properly made pri¬ 
vately, either to a minister of some sort 
or to the “community of faith.” It is 
not meant to be a public act. But Clin¬ 
ton managed to mix the two up—so 
that the apology looks like a confes¬ 
sion of sin and the confession looks 
like an apology, and he winds up look¬ 
ing contrite, though no one knows 
why for sure. Has he apologized for 
betraying his oath of office, or con¬ 
fessed to diddling the intern? Either 
way, his audience is in a bind. For as 
the theologian Robert Jewett wrote 
after Clinton’s apology, “By placing 
his remarks in the language of confes¬ 
sion of sins, Mr. Clinton placed an 
obligation on believers to accept him 
at his word and to offer immediate for¬ 
giveness.” 

It didn’t work right away, of course, 
at least among evangelicals, the great 
majority of whom, as I say, have no 
use for Clinton. But it undeniably 
worked with the Willow Creek Lead¬ 
ership Summit. “When the interview 
[with Hybels] was done,” wrote one 
who was there, Richard Mouw, there 
was “another standing ovation— 
except this time people all around me 
were wiping tears away. I saw this 
through my own tears.” It helps that 
at Willow Creek, as at many of the 
megachurches, the brand of Christian¬ 
ity on tap is highly therapeutic, suf¬ 
fused with the language of self-absorp¬ 
tion and personal growth that is the 
president’s primary mode of speech. 

As Sen. Lieberman and his critics 
know, politicians have always used 
religion—borrowed its imagery and 
idiom and watered it down for their 
own advantage. The Deists of the 
country’s founding drained Calvinism 
of its metaphysics and invoked the 
stern moralism that remained. Bill 
Clinton has done something similar, 
though less admirable, using the evan¬ 
gelical Protestantism of our day to 
muddle the discussion of his own pub¬ 
lic transgressions. Which leads you to 
wonder: Maybe the problem isn’t 
politicians who exploit religion, but 
the kind of religion that politicians 
find it easy to exploit. ♦ 


W HAT DOES IT MEAN to be a 
compassionate conserva¬ 
tive? George W. Bush 
sought to answer that question, both 
in his acceptance speech in Philadel¬ 
phia and (more extensively) in an 
address in Indianapolis on July 22, 
1999. As a compassionate conserva¬ 
tive, he proposes to “speak without 
apology for the values that . . . help 
overcome poverty.” He praises the 
work of charities that make moral 
demands on the poor, treating them 
“as moral individuals, with responsi¬ 
bilities and duties, not as wards or 
clients or dependents or numbers.” 
Governor Bush particularly supports 
faith-based charities, which “have 
shown their ability to save and 
change lives.” 

The laudable aim of compassion¬ 
ate conservatism is to promote self- 
reliance. In effect its contention is 
that the moral buck must stop with 
the poor if the economic bucks are to 
start flowing toward them. Signifi¬ 
cantly, that contention was also the 
hallmark of much nineteenth-centu¬ 
ry antipoverty policy, which was 
largely developed by administrators 
of charities. Thus, compassionate 
conservatism has a history, which 
offers helpful guidance to its advo¬ 
cates today. 

Charles Loring Brace (1826-1890) 
was one of the preeminent charity 
workers of the nineteenth century. In 
1853 he founded New York’s Chil¬ 
dren’s Aid Society (still very much in 
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existence) to assist the vagrant 
youths, many of them orphans, who 
roamed the city’s streets. Brace 
offered housing (for which youths 
paid, out of their earnings as boot¬ 
blacks or newsboys) and industrial 
training to his charges, as well as the 
opportunity to begin new lives with 
adoptive families in the country. 

In many respects Brace’s convic¬ 
tions were akin to those of the leaders 
of faith-based charities hailed by 
Governor Bush today. Brace was an 
ordained Congregationalist minister. 
He believed that charity was useless 
if it did not “touch habits of life and 
the inner forces which form charac¬ 
ter.” “The higher education of char¬ 
acter” that constitutes Christianity 
must be given to the poor, to ensure 
their self-reliance; if it was, “only 
seldom will either alms or punish¬ 
ment be needed.” Not surprisingly, 
Brace advocated what is now called 
charitable choice—state support of 
private, faith-based efforts that serve 
a secular purpose. If “a private chari¬ 
ty is accomplishing a public work of 
great value, which is not and perhaps 
cannot be accomplished by purely 
public institutions,” its efforts should 
be supported by the state, regardless 
of whether “the charity is ‘sectarian’ 
or not.” 

But Brace’s experiences also offer 
useful cautions to today’s compas¬ 
sionate conservatives regarding what 
can be accomplished and how. First, 
although Brace did save and change 
lives, it’s worth considering whose 
lives he chose to affect. 

Brace sought to shape the charac¬ 
ter of poor children and adolescents 
because he despaired of success in 
affecting adults in need of character 
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reformation. His early experiences 
working with adults led him to con¬ 
clude that “no permanent result . . . 
can be hoped for [from] works of 
reform . . . which do not bear upon 
the young.” Attempts to cure the 
dependency of “the old poor,” or to 
reform the character of misbehaving 
adults, were “almost hopeless,” 
because it was hard to alter habits 
and passions once people were set in 
their ways. In contrast, children and 
adolescents could be formed and set 
on the proper path with comparative 
ease. 

Far from being unique to Brace, 
pessimism about the reformability 
of adults was standard among 
practitioners and observers of 
nineteenth-century charity. A sur¬ 
vey of American charitable prac¬ 
tice in 1894 concluded that 
“except among dependent chil¬ 
dren, the cure of dependency is 
the exception rather than the 
rule.” 

This nineteenth-century pes¬ 
simism should give today’s com¬ 
passionate conservatives pause. 

In the absence of hard data, they 
sometimes declare that faith-based 
charities work wonders in curing, 
for example, drug addictions and 
assorted other social ills. Although 
successes in individual cases 
undoubtedly occur, nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury assessments give little cause 
for confidence that the success 
is particularly widespread. 

A second caution concerns 
the role of faith in faith-based chari¬ 
ties. Here too, Brace’s example offers 
a surprising twist. Despite his exten¬ 
sive discussion of the Christian basis 
of his (and in his view of all effective) 
charitable work, in practice the Chil¬ 
dren’s Aid Society was nonsectarian 
and offered little religious instruc¬ 
tion. Brace even welcomed atheists 
(“those of no defined religious 
belief”) as workers for the society. 

Religion posed a thorny issue for 
Brace, because it is impossible to be 
religious in the abstract. Instead, 
worshipers have to adhere to one or 
another concrete, particular religion. 
Brace himself was Protestant, but 


counterparts today—the Reverend 
Eugene Rivers—is said to keep 
preaching to a minimum in his work 
with Massachusetts youths. When he 
pushed religion harder on kids in the 
past, Rivers reportedly discovered 
that many of them were intimidated 
and turned off. 

To judge from Brace’s testimony, 
appeals to religion seem often to have 
motivated desirable changes in char¬ 
acter. But at other times, religious 
appeals seem to have aroused suspi¬ 
cion and to have evoked resis¬ 
tance. Compassionate conserv¬ 
atives should consider 
whether religion today is 
likely to produce only the 
desired result, but never the 
undesired consequence. 

Brace’s career also offers 
a third lesson to today’s 
compassionate conserva¬ 
tives, concerning the role 
of government. In Gover¬ 
nor Bush’s formulation, 
“Government cannot be 
replaced by charities—but 
it can welcome them as part¬ 
ners, not resent them as 
rivals.” Were nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury charitable leaders more 
suspicious of the role of govern¬ 
ment? Not Brace. In the heyday of 
laissez faire he welcomed the 
prospect of partnership with govern¬ 
ment. Brace was among 
the earliest advocates of 
social insurance for the work¬ 
ing poor: government programs 
(paid for in part by workers’ contri¬ 
butions) to assist workers and their 
families in coping with old age, acci¬ 
dent, and illness. 

Needless to say, in the last two 
generations government programs by 
themselves have not managed to 
eradicate poverty. The recognition of 
this failure explains the interest in 
supplementing—or replacing—com¬ 
passionate liberalism with compas¬ 
sionate conservatism. More than a 
century ago, Brace seems to have 
understood the insufficiency of gov¬ 
ernment without religion, as well as 
the insufficiency of religion without 
government. Was he wrong? ♦ 


George 
W. Bush 


Brace 
believed 
that chang¬ 
ing the cir¬ 
cumstances in 

which youths lived (by transporting 
them from the city to the country) 
was often “of far more importance 
. . . than any possible influence of 
Sunday-schools or Chapels.” And he 
sympathized with street urchins who 
were unreceptive to the long-winded 
orations of preachers intent on their 
reformation. Similarly, one of Brace’s 


many of the New York youths whom 
he served were Catholic. Brace 
accordingly deemphasized religious 
(as opposed to moral) instruction, in 
a not altogether successful effort to 
ward off charges of proselytism. 

He also deemphasized religious 
instruction because of its sometimes 
limited appeal to his youthful 
charges. 
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The Not So Great 
Debate Debate 

The Bush and Gore campaigns engage 
in a ritual squabble, by Tucker Carlson 


A s of last week, A1 Gore had 
been invited to participate in 
45 presidential debates. Gore 
has “accepted all of them,” boasts 
aide Mark Fabiani, “legitimate and 
half-way legitimate,” including an 
offer from would-be moderator 
David Letterman. Gore says he 
wants to debate as often as possible, 
and he has challenged George W. 
Bush to join him in all 45 forums. If 
Bush were to agree, television view¬ 
ers could watch a new presidential 
debate every weeknight from Labor 
Day to the election. 

This is not likely to happen. Bush 
has said he will appear in three 
debates with A1 Gore. Dick Cheney 
will meet Joe Lieberman twice. To 
reporters who ask, the Bush cam¬ 
paign describes the five debates as 
“historic.” (No other modern presi¬ 
dential ticket has appeared in more 
than four.) “We think participating 
in a record-breaking number is a fit¬ 
ting way to bring the issues before 
the American people,” says cam¬ 
paign spokesman Ari Fleischer. 
Fleischer goes on to point out that in 
1964, 1968, and 1972 there were no 
presidential debates at all. 

For what it’s worth, all of this is 
true. But unlike every other major 
presidential candidate since 1988, 
Bush has not agreed to participate in 
the debates arranged by the non¬ 
profit Commission on Presidential 
Debates. This year, the commission 
has proposed debates that would be 
90 minutes long, broadcast during 
prime time. It is likely they would be 
aired simultaneously by all six televi¬ 
sion networks. This arrangement is 
called “roadblock” coverage (viewers 
can’t get around it), and it guarantees 


enormous ratings. By one estimate, 
the final presidential debate in 1992 
drew 97 million viewers. 

Bush doesn’t want to participate 
in a debate like this, the Gore cam¬ 
paign charges, because he is fearful 
of looking foolish. “They want prac¬ 
tice runs,” scoffs a senior Gore advis¬ 
er. “They don’t want the first debate 
he participates in to be watched by 
97 million people.” Gore himself has 
pressed the point relentlessly. Late 
last week Gore announced that, 
before he will debate Bush in any 
other forum, Bush must first agree to 
appear at a commission-sponsored 
debate. 

Bush officials say they feel no 
pressure to rise to the bait. “Road¬ 
blocking doesn’t carry the same 
weight it did 15 years ago,” says 
Bush campaign manager Joe All- 
baugh, who spent last week meeting 
with network executives in Washing¬ 
ton. “Because of cable and satellite 
there are 250 channels people can 
watch.” Bush, his advisers say, might 
prefer to stage a debate on a single 
broadcast network (during a Sunday 
morning news show, for instance) or 
on a cable program like Larry King 
Live. The point is, the presidential 
debate commission debates aren’t 
the only possible debates. “They’re 
not sanctioned by any state or feder¬ 
al law that I’m aware of,” Allbaugh 
says. “They kind of created them¬ 
selves out of thin air.” Other Bush 
strategists are more direct: “Nobody 
elected the commission,” says one. 
“Who put them in charge?” 

These are valid questions, but 
they may cease to matter. Gore will 
probably win the rhetorical battle 
because, fundamentally, his argu¬ 


ment makes more sense: The com¬ 
mission debates reach the most peo¬ 
ple. Why not agree to them? 

The Bush campaign has a couple 
of answers. Neither is very convinc¬ 
ing. The first is, Bush is resisting the 
debate commission because the 
debate commission is an instrument 
of the Washington status quo, and 
Bush is a maverick. “We’re thinking 
outside the box,” explains an aide. 
The second is, “No one cares” about 
boring logistical details like these: 
“This is a debate about a debate.” 
It’s too inside to matter. And any¬ 
way, in the end, Bush will debate 
Gore. 

Perhaps these arguments will 
work. More likely, many voters will 
conclude that Bush is afraid to 
debate Gore. 

The irony is that Bush aides are 
fairly confident about their candi¬ 
date’s debating skills. We know this 
because they pretend not to be. “A1 
Gore is a formidable debater,” says 
Ari Fleischer. “He’s very, very 
good.” No doubt, agrees Bush media 
consultant Mark McKinnon. “If this 
were a race for debater-in-chief, it 
would be a runaway.” 

There is a don’t-throw-me-into- 
the-briar-patch quality to statements 
like these. If members of Bush’s staff 
really thought their boss was going 
to get clobbered in the debates, it is 
unlikely they’d say so. (Bush staffers 
almost never make unauthorized 
statements.) The Bush campaign is 
taking the debates seriously, but no 
one seems panicked. Bush will spar 
extensively with Sen. Judd Gregg, 
who will play the part of Gore in 
mock debates. Campaign advisers 
have read and reread a recent article 
in the Atlantic Monthly by James Fal¬ 
lows that offers insight into Gore’s 
fundamental debating strategy (nee¬ 
dle opponents until they lose control 
of themselves). They feel prepared. 
The belief in Austin is, Bush will 
turn out to be more skillful on stage 
than expected. 

But even if he doesn’t, there is an 
argument that Bush should debate 
early and often anyway. This was 
John McCain’s advice to Bush dur- 
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The Beginning 
of the Endgame 

Get ready for one last showdown between 
Congress and Clinton, by Matthew Rees 


ing their first kiss-and-make-up 
meeting this spring in Pittsburgh. 
With each debate, McCain reasoned, 
Bush would grow more comfortable 
and fluid. And with so many debates 
to watch, public interest would 
rapidly diminish. Each debate would 
become less significant. Bush could 
bomb in one and make it up at the 
next. 

This is roughly what happened 
during the primaries. During one of 
his first appearances with the other 
candidates, in Arizona, Bush came 
close to embarrassing himself. Steve 
Forbes, hardly a master of the 
extemporaneous jab, seemed to 
stump him with a simple question 
about oil exploration, a business 
Bush knows intimately. By the last 
debate, in California in March, Bush 
had improved. Some on Bush’s staff 
believe it was his best performance. 
(It may have helped that John 
McCain appeared that night by 
remote from a St. Louis television 
studio.) 

It was certainly more impressive 
than the performance Bush gave last 
December, when he decided to skip 
the early primary debates. One of 
those debates was sponsored in part 
by New Hampshire’s largest newspa¬ 
per, the Manchester Union Leader. 
“Bush claimed he couldn’t attend 
because Laura was receiving an 
alumni award at Southern Methodist 
University,” remembers Bernadette 
Malone Connolly, the paper’s editor¬ 
ial page editor. “We wrote an editori¬ 
al saying that real men can make 
schedule changes to accommodate 
presidential debates.” The Bush 
campaign responded immediately. 
“They called us and said, ‘How dare 
you? Mrs. Bush is very upset.’ They 
feigned outrage.” 

In the end, it didn’t matter. Rela¬ 
tively few people outside of New 
Hampshire even noticed. The other 
candidates were unable to turn 
Bush’s no-show into a significant 
news story. This time, people in the 
rest of the country are paying atten¬ 
tion. And A1 Gore is a far better pub¬ 
licist than the rest of the GOP pri¬ 
mary candidates combined. ♦ 


A S CONGRESSIONAL REPUBLICANS 
return to Washington this 
week, preparing for their 
final budget scrum with Bill Clin¬ 
ton, they’re gripped by a familiar 
emotion: fear. Fear that they will 
end up capitulating to costly Demo¬ 
cratic health care proposals covering 
HMOs and prescription drugs. Fear 
that they can’t count on George W. 
Bush, who has studiously distanced 
himself from Capitol Hill. And fear 
that no matter how much they com¬ 
promise their principles in order to 
adjourn by the end of the fiscal year, 
October 1, Bill Clinton will force a 
government shutdown, whereupon 
public opinion will turn against 
them, and they’ll lose their majori¬ 
ties in Congress. 

Based on recent history, Republi¬ 
can fears are entirely justified. In the 
titanic budget showdown from No¬ 
vember 1995 to January 1996, the 
GOP got slaughtered in the public 
relations war. As a result, in 1996 
and 1998, during the year-end bud¬ 
get wrangling. Republicans were so 
eager to prevent another govern¬ 
ment shutdown they agreed to 
Democrats’ demands for billions in 
new spending. 

Amazingly, for all the GOP grous¬ 
ing in years past about paying such 
exorbitant exit fees, the party looks 
doomed to repeat the pattern. As even 
John Kasich, chairman of the House 
Budget Committee, conceded recently 
on Meet the Press, “Bill Clinton, along 
with A1 Gore, is going to demand 
more spending. . . . And you know 
what? They will get more spending.” 


Mattheiv Rees is a staff writer at The Weekly 
Standard. 


The best illustration of the GOP’s 
defensive crouch is a letter Hastert 
sent Clinton on August 27. In it, the 
House speaker agreed to a Demo¬ 
cratic proposal to raise the hourly 
minimum wage to $6.15 over the 
next two years, and withdrew his 
request that the wage increase be 
linked to expanded pension coverage 
and a repeal of the estate tax. The 
timing of the letter—sent more than 
a week before Congress even recon¬ 
vened, and just a few days after John 
Podesta, the White House chief of 
staff, had sent Hastert a tartly word¬ 
ed letter about Clinton administra¬ 
tion priorities—suggested preemp¬ 
tive surrender. Making matters 
worse, Hastert’s letter angered Sen¬ 
ate Republican leaders, who were 
given no advance notice of it. 
“Counterproductive,” was the diplo¬ 
matic assessment of one GOP lead¬ 
ership aide. 

Yet even if Hastert and Lott reach 
agreements with the White House— 
a big if—they’ll still have to contend 
with congressional Democrats. Tom 
Daschle, the Senate Democratic 
leader, has previewed his party’s 
combative posture, saying, “It’s 
either going to take a lot of coopera¬ 
tion, or you’re going to see a train 
wreck.” The Democratic mindset is 
that it’s better to hold out at this late 
stage in order to prevent Republi¬ 
cans from taking credit for anything. 
“This is no time to take half a loaf,” 
says a Democratic leadership aide, 
pointing to the Kennedy-Kasse- 
baum health care bill of 1996 as the 
kind of measure to be avoided 
because it “allowed Republicans to 
get off cheap.” And while House 
Democrats might feel more pressure 
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to adjourn, in the interest of getting 
home to campaign, the only Senate 
Democratic incumbent who’s in a 
truly tight race is Chuck Robb, and 
he represents neighboring Virginia. 

Given all this, Republicans have 
been devising a variety of damage- 
control strategies. Votes to override 
Clinton’s veto of bills ending the 
marriage penalty and the estate tax 
will be held soon. And to counter 
Clinton’s call for mandating a new 
prescription drug benefit, GOP sen¬ 
ators Wayne Allard and Bob Smith 
have put forward a market-oriented 
plan that would not result in premi¬ 
um hikes. 

Most Republicans are spooked by 
the prescription-drug issue, believ¬ 
ing it’s the one legislative issue that 
could cause them to lose their con¬ 
gressional majorities. But Senator 
Spencer Abraham, a Michigan 
Republican in a tight reelection race, 
has turned it to his advantage. He’s 
charging that the Democratic pro¬ 
posal embraced by his opponent, 
Debbie Stabenow, would lead to 
annual premiums of $600—“a pre¬ 
scription for disaster,” according to 
his television ads. Abraham has so 
neutralized the issue, says his cam¬ 
paign manager, Joe McMonigle, that 
“we’re happy to have one vote after 
another” on it. Indeed, since launch¬ 
ing these ads against Stabenow, 
Abraham has surged to a nine-point 
lead. 

Another defensive strategy: Trent 
Lott has brought John McCain into 
his inner circle of advisers. While 
the two have traditionally had frosty 
relations, Lott nonetheless plans to 
make the former presidential candi¬ 
date the GOP’s public face during 
the budget negotiations. McCain’s 
reputation for candor has some 
Republicans questioning the wis¬ 
dom of this. But others recognize 
that with his personal popularity, 
and coziness with the media, he’s 
the only one in the GOP who’s a 
match for Clinton in a budget 
debate. 

Assuming Congress can’t reach a 
budget agreement with the White 
House by the October 1 deadline, 


Kentucky senator Mitch McConnell 
has been floating an idea that is 
being well received among Republi¬ 
cans. Come October, says 
McConnell, Congress should pass 
one temporary measure after another 
keeping the government open, with 
spending set at current levels or a 
little bit higher. The idea is that if 
Clinton vetoed one of these resolu¬ 
tions, which would result in a gov¬ 
ernment shutdown, he would be the 
clear villain, and all Democrats 
would suffer. 

This might work, though given 
the way in which congressional 
Republicans have been snookered by 
Clinton in past budget battles, it’s 
natural to wonder whether any strat¬ 
egy to stare him down can succeed. 
Indeed, that’s one reason Republi¬ 
cans are quaking in their boots. In a 
letter to his Republican colleagues 
last week, Lott wrote, “Let me make 
this clear. Congress will not bring 
about a government shutdown, and 
there is no reason for there to be a 
government shutdown.” 

A messy budget showdown might 
hurt congressional Republicans— 
but it could also benefit Bush. It 


would entail the reemergence of 
Clinton—hardly a good thing for 
Gore. Indeed, says Scott Reed, Bob 
Dole’s campaign manager in 1996, 
“if Clinton tries to manufacture a 
budget fight, it will gut Gore.” Reed 
is not alone in thinking this way. 
Many Republicans believe Bush 
could use a budget battle as a potent 
symbol of what’s wrong with Wash¬ 
ington, underscoring the need for 
his bipartisan brand of governing. 
Of course, while that would sully 
Gore and congressional Democrats, 
it would also, by extension, sully 
congressional Republicans. 

Would Bush dare adopt such a 
pose so close to the election? You 
bet. He never mentioned the Repub¬ 
licans on Capitol Hill in his speech 
at the GOP convention, and he even 
remarked, “I have no stake in the 
bitter arguments of the last few 
years.” 

Bush’s objective between now and 
Election Day is simple: to remain as 
detached from the shenanigans in 
Congress as possible. Given the 
Republican record of recent years, 
and the likely outcome this year, it’s 
hard to blame him. ♦ 
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The Rise 

of “Bastard Nation” 

And the threat to adoption 


By Ira Carnahan 

hen Jane Doe No. 1 decided to place 
her baby for adoption in 1961, she was 
promised her decision would be kept 
confidential. That’s what the law said 
in Oregon, where her baby was born, 
and that’s what her doctor, a nun, and the attorney han¬ 
dling the adoption assured her, too. Jane, 21 and unmar¬ 
ried, gave up her baby and went on with her life. By 1998 
she had a husband and four kids, none of whom knew 
about her other child. 

That soon threatened to change. An Oregon adoptee 
named Helen Hill, working with an activist group called 
Bastard Nation, launched a campaign to throw out the 
state’s laws shielding the names of mothers who place chil¬ 
dren for adoption. Such laws aren’t fair to adoptees, they 
argued. “You can’t cut a human being off from knowledge 
of their roots,” Hill said. “It’s a really inhumane thing to 
do.” 

Hill and Bastard Nation campaigned hard for the 
“open records” initiative. Oregon voters responded, 
approving it in November 1998 with 57 percent of the 
vote. Shortly after, Jane and several other anonymous 
birth mothers filed suit. “Having kept this secret from my 
family and community these many years, disclosure of 
confidential information would be worse for me now than 
it would have been at the time that the events occurred,” 
Jane wrote in an affidavit. 

“The events surrounding the child’s birth and my 
decision to place her for adoption in 1961 were among the 
most difficult and emotionally painful I have ever experi¬ 
enced,” she explained. “If that confidential information is 
released, I will have absolutely no control over its use and 
publication to other persons, including my husband and 
children.” 

Too bad, the courts declared. In a string of rulings, 
which the U.S. Supreme Court recently let stand, judges 


Ira Carnahan is a freelance writer in Washington, D.C. 


held that the promises made to mothers giving up babies 
weren’t legally binding and that the mothers have no right 
to privacy. And so the Oregon Health Division is now 
mailing out thousands of formerly sealed birth certificates. 

Encouraged by its success in Oregon, Bastard Nation 
is looking to change the law in other states. In Alabama, 
the governor recently signed an open-records bill modeled 
on Oregon’s, and in Tennessee, an open-records law 
recently went into effect. In Delaware, a law opening birth 
certificates with some limits took effect last year. And in 
Washington state, Bastard Nation and other activists are 
gearing up for an open-records initiative in 2001 like the 
one in Oregon. 

Founded in 1996, Bastard Nation doesn’t believe in 
compromise. It opposes laws already on the books in most 
states that promote contact between birth mother and 
child when both want it, but that give birth mothers the 
option to withhold release of their names and other identi¬ 
fying information. Such laws are unacceptable, declares a 
group publication called the Basic Bastard : “Any legisla¬ 
tion that provides for less than access on demand, without 
compromise, is a violation of the basic right to equal pro¬ 
tection under the law as guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution.” 

To advance its agenda, the group publishes the Bastard 
Quarterly , which provides “a forum for Bastard Nationals 
to express themselves.” An essay by one of the group’s 
founders proclaims: “In Bastard Nation, adoptees have 
found a voice. We are loud, powerful and ready to demand 
justice in the form of open records. The Era of the Bastard 
has arrived.” 

Bastard Nation’s rhetoric and tactics resemble those of 
gay activist groups such as Queer Nation and ACT UE 
Take the protest the group held last year in front of the 
D.C. headquarters of the National Council for Adoption, 
whose founding president, William Pierce, is the leading 
defender of the confidentiality of records: “Clad in black 
T-shirts emblazoned with a bright gold logo called a 
‘spermburst,’ the Bastard Nation protesters chant, 
‘Willie I? Willie I? why are you afraid of me?’ ” the Wash- 
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ington City Paper reported. “On Bastard Nation political 
buttons, his exaggeratedly scraggly face is depicted with a 
diagonal rubout line across it. He was hung in effigy at a 
previous rally. . . . ‘We shall put this beast in chains and 
shall vanquish him utterly,’ roars Marley Greiner, the self- 
described ‘founding foundling’ of Bastard Nation.” 

Greiner, the executive chair of Bastard Nation, refers 
to mothers as “breeders,” spells America with a “k,” and 
signs her postings to Internet chat rooms “by all means 
necessary.” Yet she blames the ugliness of the adoption 
records debate squarely on the other side. “I personally 
think that Bill Pierce 
has made civil dis¬ 
course on adoption 
almost impossible in 
this country today,” 
she says. 

Pierce, an avun¬ 
cular 64-year-old for¬ 
mer executive at the 
Child Welfare League 
of America, begs 
to differ. “What 
you’re dealing with 
are very, very clever 
propagandists,” he 
says. “They are quite 
skillful.” That skill 
comes through on 
Bastard Nation’s 
website (www.bas- 
tards.org) and in the 
way the group seeks 
to frame the adoption 
records debate. It’s 
not about balancing 
birth mothers’ and 
adoptees’ interests, or 
assessing the effect of opening records on the number of 
adoptions. No, it’s a simple matter of civil rights. 

“We feel that humans have a fundamental right to 
their identity, and that the government should not be 
putting up impediments to keep people from accessing 
their own vital records,” says Ron Morgan, who lives in 
San Francisco and is one of three members of Bastard 
Nation’s executive committee. “We feel that it’s a civil 
right for us to access them.” 

Bastard Nation members also talk a lot about their 
pride and dignity. The group’s mission statement declares, 
“We have reclaimed the badge of bastardy placed on us by 
those who would attempt to shame us; we see nothing 
shameful in having been born out of wedlock or in being 


adopted.” But this defiant stance seems a bit odd. No one 
today, after all, suggests that adoptees should feel any 
shame. The question is whether adoptees’ birth mothers 
ought to be stripped of their confidentiality even though 
they were promised they wouldn’t be. 

In arguing they should be, adoptee-rights activists 
make a number of dubious claims. One is that adoptees 
need the names of their birth parents so that they can 
obtain vital medical background information. This claim 
appeals to the public. The truth, though, is that Oregon 
and other states already provide for the release of medical 

information when 
needed, without dis¬ 
closing the mother’s 
identity if she wishes 
to remain anony¬ 
mous. To be sure, the 
release of informa¬ 
tion often isn’t as easy 
or complete as it 
could be. But the 
obvious solution is to 
improve the system 
of release; there’s no 
need to compromise 
birth mothers’ confi¬ 
dentiality. 

Another claim, 
often repeated by 
journalists, is that 
nearly all birth moth¬ 
ers want to be con¬ 
tacted, so not open¬ 
ing birth records is 
denying the wishes of 
the many to satisfy 
the desires of a reclu¬ 
sive few. But that 
appears untrue. While the precise percentage isn’t clear, 
Pierce suggests at least one-third of birth mothers don’t 
want personal contact, as revealed by their responses when 
contacted by state-authorized intermediaries in Oregon, 
prior to the new law, and in Florida. 

The most controversial claim of adoptee-rights 
activists is that abolishing confidentiality won’t lead 
more women to seek abortions. Pierce says that’s absurd. 
“It’s a no-brainer,” he says. “Put yourself in the position 
of a young woman. All you have to do is look at 
countries where they do not allow, in essence, any priva¬ 
cy for adoption and they allow privacy for abortion, like 
Japan, and you find almost no adoptions and you find 
abortions are almost universally the option of choice. 
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Because a choice which is not private is no choice at all.” 

That’s not just Pierce’s view. Jeremiah Gutman, former 
chairman of the American Civil Liberties Union’s privacy 
committee, has written that a pregnant woman “may be 
inclined to bring the pregnancy to term rather than secure 
an abortion, but, if she cannot rely upon the adoption 
agency or attorney and the law to protect her privacy, and 
to conceal her identity for all time, her choice to go the 
abortion route may be compelled by that lack of confi¬ 
dence in confidentiality.” 

Nonsense, replies Bastard Nation. As evidence that 
ending confidentiality won’t lead to more abortions, the 
group cites below-average rates of abortion in Kansas and 
Alaska, which have long had open birth records. But the 
fact that abortion rates are below the national average in 
these two states is not a surprise, given their demograph¬ 
ics. If, instead, we compare the abortion rate in Kansas 
with the rates in nearby states where the demographics are 
similar, we find that Kansas’s rate is well above average. 
Such statistical points aside, it is striking that Bastard 
Nation and other adoptee-rights groups, whose ranks are 
filled with ardent defenders of abortion, have no patience 
with a privacy argument on behalf of women who place 
babies for adoption. 

Why? Because it would limit adoptees’ rights. And 
that won’t do. “The underlying principle of the adoption 
movement is the determination to be free of those limita¬ 
tions that have not been imposed on non-adopted citi¬ 
zens,” declares an article on Bastard Nation’s website. 
“The issue is whether adoptees are to be allowed to eman¬ 
cipate from chattel-child status into autonomous adults, or 
are they to continue to be infantilized by the ongoing con¬ 
trol of the State and agency, birth parents and adoptive 
parents?” 

N ot all adoptees who seek open records are so mili¬ 
tant. While those who are politicized talk about 
their rights, the unpoliticized talk about their wounds. 
One man wrote recently in the Oregonian, the state’s 
largest newspaper, “As an adoptee, I have been drifting, 
lost, most of my life.” He was, he said, “driven uncon¬ 
sciously to solve the riddle of my blood.” 

This notion of blood and biology as central to identity 
runs deep in adoptee-rights rhetoric. “One’s biological his¬ 
tory is as much a part of the essential self as limbs or sens¬ 
es,” argues an article on the Bastard Nation site. “To be 
deprived of knowledge of one’s origins and ancestry is to 
be maimed as surely as to be deprived of limbs or sight.” It 
is one of the oddities of the adoption records debate that 
the typically left-leaning advocates of open records stress 
the importance of genes and blood, while advocates of 


sealed records, who are often on the right, have little use 
for such talk. 

While Bastard Nation’s main interest lies in opening 
adoption records, the group is also moving into other 
areas. The most prominent is opposition to so-called safe 
haven laws, which allow mothers who would otherwise 
abandon newborns in dumpsters or alleys instead to drop 
them off, no questions asked, at designated centers, where 
the children can then be placed for adoption. Such laws 
are sweeping through state legislatures, and Bastard 
Nation is appalled. While the group raises several objec¬ 
tions, the one that most obviously explains its interest in 
the issue is its claim that safe haven laws “obliterate the 
identity rights of the abandoned child.” The group con¬ 
demns the laws—intended to prevent infant deaths—for 
“lifting entirely the obligation to collect and record any 
identity information, in contravention of the widely recog¬ 
nized human right to an identity.” 

While Bastard Nation likely won’t have much success 
with this argument, the prospects for open adoption 
records look brighter. In fact, with the rise of “open adop¬ 
tion,” in which birth parents, adoptive parents, and 
adoptees keep in contact, the number of birth parents 
requiring confidentiality is falling. E. Wayne Carp, a histo¬ 
rian of adoption at Pacific Lutheran University in Tacoma, 
Washington, suggests too that opening records probably 
won’t sharply reduce the number of children placed for 
adoption since the number of children put up for adoption 
in the United States is already low. “I would say if we look 
out at the adoption picture now it could hardly get fewer,” 
he says. “The numbers have been shrinking without open 
records as it is. It’s a remarkable figure that almost 98 per¬ 
cent of women who give birth to children out of wedlock 
keep them now,” he says. “It’s unbelievable, but they do.” 

Even if the further weakening of adoption isn’t Bastard 
Nation’s goal—and they say it isn’t—this might be an 
unintended effect. Pierce, of the National Council for 
Adoption, points abroad as a warning of what could hap¬ 
pen here. In 1975, England and Wales moved from confi¬ 
dential records to open records. Since then the annual 
number of adoptions of children under age one has plum¬ 
meted from 4,548 to just 322 in 1995, a 93 percent decline. 
“The data are clear and unequivocal,” Pierce says. “Infant 
adoption is a relic in England and Wales.” 

Could the same thing happen here? It’s hard to say. In 
England and Wales, the number of adoptions was already 
falling when records were unsealed. It’s clear too that the 
number of adoptions is shaped by many factors, of which 
the law is just one. Yet it’s hardly farfetched that ending 
confidentiality could lead fewer women to place babies for 
adoption. Within the next few years, we are likely to find 
out. ♦ 
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Quota King 

Bill Clinton defies the Senate hy appointing Bill Lann Lee. 
Will the Democrats pay a price? 


By Roger Clegg 

n August 3, President Clinton used—in 
fact, abused—his recess-appointment 
authority to make Bill Lann Lee the 
head of the Justice Department’s civil 
rights division. The action was a slap in 
the face to the Republican-controlled Senate. It will be 
interesting to see if it is ignored. 

The appointment was a constitutional affront to the 
Senate. Article II of the Constitution provides that 
“Officers of the United States”—which everyone agrees 
includes the head of the civil rights division—are sub¬ 
ject to the Senate’s “advice and consent.” Lee was nomi¬ 
nated in the summer of 1997, but the Senate never con¬ 
firmed him. To the contrary: His nomination died in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee when Democrats filibustered 
after it had become apparent that there were not enough 
votes to confirm him. There were too many senators on 
the committee who could not stomach Lee’s record at 
the NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund of sup¬ 
porting racial and ethnic preferences, and his failure to 
reassure the committee that he would break with this 
record as head of the civil rights division. 

President Clinton, however, installed Lee as the “act¬ 
ing” head of the division anyway, on December 15, 1997. 
Clinton even acknowledged that it was an extraconstitu¬ 
tional appointment: “I have done my best to work with 
the United States Senate in an entirely constitutional 
way,” the president said then. “But we had to get some¬ 
body into the civil rights division.” There Lee has 
served for the past two and a half years, until last 
month’s recess appointment. 

The Clinton administration will argue that the ini¬ 
tial “acting” appointment and this summer’s “recess” 
appointment were technically within the president’s 
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authority. It will also dispute the contention of senator 
Orrin Hatch and, across the aisle, senator Robert Byrd 
that the Lee appointment violated the federal Vacancies 
Act. But the administration cannot evade this funda¬ 
mental point: The person who heads the civil rights 
division requires Senate confirmation, and the Senate 
not only didn’t confirm Lee, it rejected him according to 
its rules. There may be no legal recourse, but the Senate 
should nonetheless exact a political price for the presi¬ 
dent’s highhandedness. 

The fitting punishment is obvious. Since the presi¬ 
dent has abused his appointment power, the Senate 
should shut down its confirmation process. No more 
judicial or nonmilitary executive-branch nominations 
should be confirmed until a new administration is sworn 
in. This is an especially appropriate course of action in 
this case, because Lee’s continued service threatens the 
“equal protection of the laws” guaranteed by the Consti¬ 
tution—which senators swear to uphold. The Senate 
needs to act not only to defend its own prerogatives 
established by the Constitution, but to defend the rights 
of individual citizens. 

The Lee appointment was not just a constitutional 
abuse by Clinton, but one that made blatantly partisan 
use of the Justice Department. The appointment came 
during the Republican convention, on the day of George 
W. Bush’s speech. And lest there be any confusion about 
the president’s intent, White House spokesman Joe 
Lockhart said the GOP’s refusal to confirm Lee stood 
“in sharp contrast to the theatrical performance in 
Philadelphia, designed to obscure” a lack of “commit¬ 
ment to civil rights enforcement.” Elliot Diringer, 
another White House spokesman, chimed in on the 
same theme: “It’s one thing to put on a show of diversi¬ 
ty,” he said, but something else to “support vigorous civ¬ 
il rights enforcement.” In other words, since 
Republicans are anti-Lee, they must be anti-civil rights. 

This is an opening Republicans should seize, because 
Lee’s record as head of the division puts a spotlight on 
the difference in the two major parties’ visions of civil 
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rights. And the Republican vision is shared by most 
Americans—including, at least until his vice presiden¬ 
tial nomination, Joseph Lieberman. 

Republican hostility to Lee has focused on one issue: 
Lee’s consistent, adamant support for classifications and 
preferences based on race, ethnicity, and sex. He has 
never met a quota he didn’t like. As Orrin Hatch 
said after Lee had been in office a little over a 
year: “During Lee’s tenure, the Justice 
Department has advocated the same poli¬ 
cies that initially led to his failure to be 
confirmed as assistant attorney gener¬ 
al.” There is something fundamentally 
wrong with the nation’s top civil 
rights enforcement officer believing 
that each citizen’s civil rights 
depend on that citizen’s bloodline. 

C onsider Lee’s record at the 
Justice Department so far. 

Under his leadership, the civil 
rights division has consistently 
used or defended others’ use of 
racial, ethnic, and gender classi¬ 
fications and preferences, 
whether in employment, contract¬ 
ing, education, or voting. 

11 Employment. The civil rights 
division is responsible for enforcing 
employment antidiscrimination laws 
in the public sector. Lee has used 
this authority perversely. In cas¬ 
es involving police, firefight¬ 
ers, teachers, and others, the 
division presses public 
employers to apply double 
standards, or to lower stan¬ 
dards, if that’s what it takes to 
get the “right” numbers of 
favored groups on the payroll. 

Thus, in litigation against 
the New York City Board of Edu¬ 
cation, the division imposed a set¬ 
tlement agreement that included 
this provision: “If the aforemen¬ 
tioned test preparation sessions are 
oversubscribed, preferences will be Bill Lann Lee 
given to black, Hispanic, Asian and 
women applicants.” It likewise filed a brief in another 
New York case arguing that it is perfectly legal to 
redesign a police application test deliberately so that 


fewer whites and more blacks will pass it. Imagine the 
justified outrage had the shoe been on the other foot. 

11 Contracting. Another division responsibility is 
defending the federal government when it is sued for 
discrimination in its contracting programs. This 
helps keep Lee busy, since the government has 
an elaborate system of contracting pref¬ 
erences based on race, ethnicity, and 
sex—in the face of a 1995 Supreme 
Court decision making clear such 
discrimination is presumptively 
illegal. Despite President Clin¬ 
ton’s promise to “mend, not 
end” these preferences, the 
administration has done nei¬ 
ther. 

Lee, for instance, has filed a 
brief defending an Environmen¬ 
tal Protection Agency regulation 
that requires its prime contractors, 
when awarding subcontracts, to 
“assure that small, minority, and 
women’s businesses are used when 
possible as sources of supplies, con¬ 
struction and services.” And he has 
filed briefs defending Defense Depart¬ 
ment discrimination, as well as the con¬ 
stitutionality of Houston’s contracting 
preferences based on race and sex. Need¬ 
less to say, and despite the high court’s 1995 
ruling, the nation’s top civil rights enforce¬ 
ment official has not persuaded his administra¬ 
tion to stop discriminating in its award of govern¬ 
ment contracts. 

If Education. Lee has defended the use of 
racial and ethnic classifications by the gov¬ 
ernment in a variety of educational contexts. 
The division has filed amicus briefs defend¬ 
ing racial and ethnic quotas used by public 
school districts. When Arlington County, 
Virginia; Montgomery County, Mary¬ 
land; and West Irondequoit, New York, 
each refused to allow students to attend 
particular public schools because they 
had the “wrong” skin color and ethnic 
ancestry, Lee made sure the Justice 
Department weighed in on the side 
of the schools. The division has, 
likewise, defended the University of Washington School 
of Law’s authority to employ racial double standards in 
its admissions, the better to ensure a politically correct 
mix of students. 
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Indeed, the civil rights division has defended such 
discrimination even by states with a history of discrimi¬ 
nating against minorities. The division is defending 
Alabama’s prerogative to discriminate against a black 
student who was denied a scholarship because of his 
race. The rationale was that the scholarship had been set 
up by a historically black school to encourage more 
white students to attend the school. 

11 Voting. Lee has continued the division’s practice— 
which has a sad history of bipartisan support—of press¬ 
ing state and local jurisdictions to engage in racial gerry¬ 
mandering, to make sure that as many “majority-minori¬ 
ty” voting districts as possible are carved out. Of course, 
cramming all minorities into a few districts means their 
political influence is marginalized and their leadership 
radicalized. To be fair, it would take some gumption to 
oppose the combined interests of many congressional 
Republicans and the Congressional Black Caucus. But 
Lee has not only not shown such courage, he has made 
his own contribution to modern racial gerrymandering: 


an aggressive initiative to add American Indians to this 
cynical balkanization game. 

A ll this quota-mongering contrasts sharply with the 
original vision of the civil rights laws, a vision still 
shared by most Americans. As Senator Lieberman put it 
in 1995: “You can’t defend policies that are based on 
group preferences as opposed to individual opportuni¬ 
ties, which is what America has always been about.” The 
use of such preferences, Lieberman added, is “un-Amer¬ 
ican” and “has to end” because it is “fueling division 
between the races.” 

Lieberman was right; Bill Lann Lee is wrong. Bush 
and Cheney and other Republicans should not hesitate 
to say so. The Senate should not shrink from a con¬ 
frontation with the Clinton administration over its 
abuse of the appointment process. And as for A1 Gore, 
he should be asked whether, if elected, he intends to 
keep Lee in place. ♦ 
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Faith in 
Politics 

Joseph Lieberman 
explains himself 

By Hillel Fradkin 

E arly this spring. Senator 
Joseph Lieberman—now 

Democratic vice-presidential 
candidate Joseph Lieber¬ 
man—published In Praise of Public 
Life. 

The title is something of a mis¬ 
nomer, for the book is in praise not so 
much of public life as of politics as a 
career and a profession. Addressed to 
widespread cynicism about politics 
(especially among young Americans), 
the book aims to encourage a more ap¬ 
preciative view of politics’ potential 
“satisfaction,” “excitement,” and 
“honor”—a potential he believes can 
be realized by carrying a strong per¬ 
sonal religious faith into the public 
arena. 

But Senator Lieberman’s chief 
praise is reserved for one particular 
politician’s career and religious faith¬ 
fulness: Senator Joseph Lieberman’s. 
In Praise of Public Life is, in short, a 
campaign autobiography, replete with 
the usual formal descriptions of its 
author’s positions on various domestic 
and foreign issues. 

And though the book appeared at a 
curious moment—for the author 
wasn’t, after all, running in the Demo¬ 
cratic primaries for president—it 
proved a successful salvo in the cam¬ 
paign we can now see Lieberman was 
actually waging: the campaign to 
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become A1 Gore’s vice-presidential 
running mate. 

This combination of motives—gen¬ 
erous and public-spirited on the one 
hand, ambitious and self-interested on 
the other—does not embarrass Lieber¬ 
man. One of his central points is that 
political ambition is natural, good, and 
healthy, at least under the right cir- 

In Praise of Public Life 

by Joseph Lieberman 
Simon & Schuster, 174 pp., $21 

cumstances. With considerable candor, 
Lieberman reveals the powerful politi¬ 
cal ambition he found within himself 
from his earliest youth. It expressed 
itself through an absorption with 
impressive contemporary American 
politicians, beginning with a child¬ 
hood admiration for Dwight Eisen¬ 
hower. It was particularly inspired by 
the campaign of John F. Kennedy and 
the exciting rhetoric of Kennedy’s 
inaugural address. But it also was, he 
says, refreshed by the presidency of 


Ronald Reagan and the “strength, 
comfort, optimism, and idealism” that 
Reagan “radiated.” 

Along the way, it was encouraged by 
other, less famous political men, such 
as John Bailey, chairman of both the 
national and Connecticut Democratic 
committees and a “consummate politi¬ 
cal deal-maker,” whom Lieberman 
made the subject of his senior thesis at 
Yale. Contact with Bailey and other 
local politicians put Lieberman in 
touch with people important to 
launching his political career with a 
successful race for the Connecticut 
Senate in 1970, three years after finish¬ 
ing Yale Law School. 

L ieberman is clearly a man who has 
what once was called a political 
nature and discovered this in himself 
early. According to Lieberman, this is 
a blessing not a curse, for both himself 
and his fellow citizens, since “ambi¬ 
tion, when combined with principle, is 
one of the greatest sources of progress 
for a society” not only but especially in 
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politics. But in politics, calculation 
must be joined to this combination— 
“the challenge is to match your ambi¬ 
tion, passion and talent with the right 
opportunity”—and Lieberman has 
applied this requirement well. In 1988, 
when he was Connecticut attorney 
general, the right opportunity came 
along in the form of a long-shot 
race for a Senate seat against the mav¬ 
erick Republican incumbent Lowell 
Weicker. 

T his was a good opportunity for a 
variety of reasons. Weicker’s pre¬ 
sumed advantage meant that there was 
little competition for the Democratic 
nomination. For the same reason, a 
respectable loss would do him no dam¬ 
age and would, by increasing his name 
recognition, enhance his prospects to 
be elected governor of Connecticut, 
which prior to the Senate campaign 
had been his next ambition. A win, 
however implausible (Weicker was 
ahead by 25 points at the outset of the 
campaign), would permit Lieberman a 
leap in his political career and realize 
his “ultimate ambition,” a seat in the 
United States Senate. In the end he 
won by a margin of less than 1 percent, 
aided by an unusual combination of 
factors: guidance from Stan Greenberg 
and Carter Eskew (Democratic politi¬ 
cal consultants later important to the 
Clinton-Gore campaign), the support 
of Republicans discontented with 
Weicker (including William Buckley, 
the father of modern conservatism and 
Lieberman’s Republican “rabbi,” as he 
puts it), and the votes of traditional 
Christian, especially Catholic, voters 
who were impressed by his religious 
observance of the Jewish Sabbath 
throughout the campaign. 

Reelection in 1994 has now given 
Lieberman twelve years in the Senate, 
and once again opportunity has come 
along. If the Gore-Lieberman ticket 
should lose, it is unlikely that he will 
be blamed and he will certainly win 
reelection to the Senate seat for which 
he is simultaneously standing. 

And, of course, if the ticket should 
win, he will probably be given a good 
deal of the credit—which he may well 
deserve. His place on the ticket, deriv¬ 


ing from his reputation for integrity 
and in particular his conduct in the 
Monica Lewinsky scandal, may help 
reassure voters of Vice President 
Gore’s own integrity and focus the 
campaign away from Bill Clinton and 
on other matters. 

Generally put, Lieberman’s answer 
to the problem of our politics, the 
problem of ambition and principle, is 
faith. Elected officials must realize that 
the core of their relations with the elec¬ 
torate is trust and honesty. Without 
faithful adherence to that trust, every¬ 
thing else will fall apart. With it, one 
may even run some political risks by 
taking positions with which many con¬ 
stituents disagree: Because they trust 
their representative, they will give him 
the benefit of some doubts. 

- 10 *- 

Lieberman’s In Praise 
of Public Life 
solves the problem of 
ambition and principle 
by being so vague 
about principle. 


But the trust that is required must 
be broadly construed. Politicians must 
understand that they are not just citi¬ 
zens but public figures who must lead 
model lives. They are not permitted, in 
a manner of speaking, to have private 
lives, both in principle and now in 
practice (given the intense scrutiny of 
the media and their opponents). That 
is what it means to pursue politics as a 
“professional,” a term of contempt that 
Lieberman would like to see a term of 
honor. No doubt this involves a con¬ 
siderable cost to politicians, but there 
is a reward in the glory from honorable 
public service. President Clinton’s fail¬ 
ure to appreciate this ruined his presi¬ 
dency, for him and for us. He broke his 
trust with the public, first by offering a 
disgraceful example and then by lying 
about it. 


These were not, according to 
Lieberman, minor liabilities. America 
may be amazingly prosperous, strong, 
and free. Nevertheless, we enjoy these 
blessings in the midst of a “crumbling 
moral framework” that diminishes the 
purpose of such blessings and may 
eventually undermine them altogether. 

“There is,” the senator declares, “a 
swelling sense that much of our cul¬ 
ture has become toxic, that our stan¬ 
dards of decency and civility are being 
significantly eroded by the entertain¬ 
ment industry’s shameless and perva¬ 
sive promotion of violence, sex, and 
vulgarity, and that the traditional 
sources of values in our society—such 
as faith, family, and school—are in a 
life and death struggle with the darker 
forces of immorality, inhumanity, and 
greed.” 

The faithless and sordid behavior of 
our politicians only contributes to this 
decay, when they ought to be and are 
uniquely situated to reverse it. This is 
why another kind of faith, religious 
faith, is an important part of the 
answer to the problem of politics in 
our time. 

I n the final and most substantive 
chapter of In Praise of Public Life , 
Lieberman champions the American 
religious reawakening he believes to be 
occurring, and he defends the presence 
of religion in the 2000 presidential 
campaign—a presence, already extra¬ 
ordinarily high when his book was 
published this spring, that has been 
massively increased by his own nomi¬ 
nation. Through religious awakening, 
our country needs to draw “a political 
awakening to restore our government’s 
clarity of purpose, its integrity of 
action and its credibility among the 
American people.” Although the chap¬ 
ter is entitled “The Future,” it calls 
upon us to look to the past, American 
and biblical (which prove to be more 
or less harmonious, if not identical). 

“Beginning with the founders of our 
country and the framers of its Consti¬ 
tution, each succeeding generation of 
Americans that has faced such a time 
of crisis has turned to God and to 
America’s civil religion for strength 
and purpose. We are, after all, not just a 
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State Senator Lieberman marches in Hartford in 1978. 


nation,” but “one nation, under God.” 
Our “core values, expressed in the 
common principles of our major reli¬ 
gions, are in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, the Constitution, and the 
Bill of Rights. They include respect for 
the dignity of each human life, indi¬ 
vidual freedom, equal opportunity, tol¬ 
erance, self-government, limited gov¬ 
ernment, personal and civic responsi¬ 
bility, and a belief in the existence of 
higher laws of right and wrong that 
unites us as a people.” 

T his, coming from an American 
politician, seems strong stuff. But 
Lieberman has made even stronger 
remarks since his nomination. In a 
speech on Sunday, August 27, from the 
pulpit of the Fellowship Chapel, an 
African-American church in Detroit, 
Lieberman told the congregation, “I 
stand before you today as a witness to 
the goodness of God,” and he declared 
that “as a people we need to reaffirm 
our faith.” This is not what’s typically 
heard from American Jews, most of 
whom react to such rhetoric with 
unease and even hostility. 

In the past, Lieberman’s talk about 
religion has provided some cover for 
his friends on the right. In the present, 
it provides cover for his friends on the 
left. Gore was in great need of proof of 
his own integrity. He has now received 
it from the only man who could 
express his views in a compelling reli¬ 
gious fashion without seriously upset¬ 
ting most Jews and most liberal 
Democrats. 

Of course, some protests have been 
heard: Abraham Foxman of the Anti- 
Defamation League has written a letter 
asking Lieberman to stop making 
“overt expressions” of religious belief. 
But the widely reported spat with Fox- 
man is one Lieberman is bound to 
win—and to receive a considerably 
enhanced public reputation for win¬ 
ning. Moreover, Lieberman’s old 
friends on the right are likely to tread 
lightly in attacking a man of faith. 

But apart from the present utility of 
Lieberman’s political and religious 
rhetoric, there remains a question: 
What is the value of his attempted res¬ 
olution of the problem of ambition and 


principle? Lieberman’s answer is dis¬ 
appointing to many of his past admir¬ 
ers, including me, one of his fellow 
American Jews. 

The greatest deficiency of In Praise 
of Public Life is its treatment of princi¬ 
ple, especially moral and religious 
principle. Lieberman may be said to 
solve the problem of ambition by 
being so vague about principle. To 
define our moral situation he relies on 
Alan Wolfe’s One Nation, After All and 
its finding that Americans share com¬ 
mon values, above all the value of tol¬ 
erance. 

But Lieberman laments Wolfe’s fur¬ 
ther finding (which Wolfe tends to cel¬ 
ebrate) that we are “increasingly 
unwilling to assert long-held commu¬ 
nal values and make moral judgments. 
We confused tolerance and respect for 
all people with tolerance and 
acceptance of all behavior. We forgot 
that some behaviors are simply 
intolerable.” 

Lieberman cites three examples: 
welfare dependency, criminality, and 
federal deficit spending. And he offers 
the welfare reform law of 1996, the 
anti-crime law of 1994, and the budget 


balancing of 1993 and 1997 (all coinci¬ 
dent with the Clinton administration) 
as examples of our political and moral 
awakening. But these, if they are 
indeed signs of “awakening” and not 
merely an expression of our self-inter¬ 
est, have already been accomplished. 
What else are we to do—particularly 
for our children, who are his main con¬ 
cern in our current “crisis”? How are 
we to support “faith, family, and 
school” in their “life and death 
struggle”? 

L ieberman seems to have only two 
proposals. First, traditional piety 
like his own should be more forthright 
in proclaiming its principles. It should 
provide powerful examples of adher¬ 
ence to principle—and to the integrity, 
and honesty of which we have great 
need. Second, we must fight to over¬ 
come the great obstacles to the edify¬ 
ing effect of such examples—in partic¬ 
ular, the competition of the entertain¬ 
ment and news industries for the 
hearts and minds of our children. Of 
the two, it would seem that the first is 
the more crucial. After all, as Lieber¬ 
man observes, entertainment and news 
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take their bearings by the market. If 
people of faith set a powerful example 
they would alter that market. 

T his is, as Lieberman had insisted 
with regard to President Clinton, 
especially true of public officials. 
Lieberman’s argument, for both his 
position and himself as a candidate, 
ultimately turns on his own personal 
example. How has religious faith and 
principle informed his public life? 
How has it set an example which 
addresses the crisis we face and our 
need for renewed dedication to princi¬ 
ple, for integrity? 

Senator Lieberman is best known 
for his orthodox observance of the Jew¬ 
ish Sabbath. In this he does indeed 
provide an example of adherence to a 
principle that involves some inconve¬ 
niences and therefore requires the self- 
restraint he calls on others to practice. 
But he has relatively little to say about 
his observance, and much of what he 
does say defines it as his form of relax¬ 
ation, different from other forms of 
leisure but not in any way intrinsically 
superior. 

Only once does he speak of it as the 
Jewish means of expressing apprecia¬ 
tion of God’s Creation and gratitude 
and honor to Him for it. Of course, 
gratitude of any sort as well as a serious 
weekly respite from our otherwise rest¬ 
less lives cuts against the grain of many 
contemporary American tendencies 
that Lieberman decries. So one would 
think that the subject of Sabbath 
observance would be an ideal opportu¬ 
nity to instruct his fellow American 
Jews, as well as other Americans, about 
the meaning of faith and its potential 
benefit for public life. But Lieberman 
forgoes this chance. 

One might suppose his silence 
means that he believes the impact of 
religious faith upon political life in a 
liberal democracy should only be indi¬ 
rect and that religious principles can¬ 
not be directly applied to public life. 
But such is not the case. It is rather 
that in speaking of his Jewish princi¬ 
ples and their relation to public life, he 
prefers to lavish emphasis on the 
Hebrew phrase tikkun olam, which 
means repair or reform of the world— 


and his treatment of this subject cre¬ 
ates an important difficulty for his 
ostensible enterprise on behalf of reli¬ 
gious faith. 

The term tikkun olam has a 
respectable and important place in 
ancient Jewish tradition, especially the 
mystical tradition, where it is particu¬ 
larly associated with heightened devo¬ 
tion to prayer and other ritual obser¬ 
vances. But as Lieberman knows, for 
the last thirty years tikkun olam has 



become ubiquitous in American Jew¬ 
ish life, where it is used to express not 
traditional piety but social and politi¬ 
cal activism. 

The term has effectively become the 
vehicle by which contemporary, secu¬ 
lar, and largely liberal pieties have 
come to define much of American 
Judaism. Most important for Lieber¬ 
man’s enterprise, tikkun olam is typical¬ 
ly an expression of that tolerant but 
non-judgmental moral posture that he 
declares the core of our problem. (On 
August 29, Senator Lieberman’s wife 
Hadassah told B’nai B’rith that the 


“ultimate purpose” of the Gore- 
Lieberman ticket is “tikkun olam , the 
repair of the world.”) 

No doubt in Lieberman’s case, a 
devotion to social reform flows from 
traditional piety and is conditioned by 
its relation to other religious princi¬ 
ples. But for his example to be of use, 
he would need to take on the hard task 
of explaining, to both American Jews 
and gentiles, these religious principles 
and the stern integrity that he claims is 
part of the blessing they could provide. 

And this is exactly what he does not 
do. Instead, both in his book and since 
its publication, he has been silent 
about, downplayed, or simply aban¬ 
doned the actual positions that once 
seemed to be connected to his religious 
views. 

F or this version of tikkun, we don’t 
need traditional piety; we need 
only the Democratic party platform. 
What importance does that leave to his 
vision of the role of religious faith? 
And what is left of the political faith or 
trust—“the integrity of action and its 
credibility among the American peo¬ 
ple”—upon which he so much insists? 

In some cases, like Social Security, 
Lieberman has said that on closer 
study he changed his mind. In other 
cases, like experimental voucher pro¬ 
grams, he has stated that he has not 
necessarily changed his views. If elect¬ 
ed, he may continue to argue privately 
on their behalf with President Gore, 
but Gore’s ultimate decision will then 
as now have his public support. 

On affirmative action, Lieberman’s 
behavior is even more troubling. It is 
an issue that bears directly on what 
Lieberman has termed the fundamen¬ 
tal principle of both America and his 
own faith, a view he reiterated both in 
his speech in Detroit and at an inter¬ 
faith prayer breakfast in Chicago the 
following day. Americans are, he said, 
“children of an awesome God,” equally 
made in His image. Without faith in 
that principle, neither the Declaration 
of Independence nor the Constitution 
“could have been written.” 

Lieberman’s own dedication to that 
principle and the injustice of segrega¬ 
tion led him, while a student at Yale, to 
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march with Martin Luther King Jr. in 
Washington in the summer of 1963 
and, courageously, to register black 
voters in Mississippi. 

Apparently the same dedication led 
him years later to oppose at least some 
forms of affirmative action on the 
ground that they violated “a basic 
principle of American life.” This too 
required a bit of courage in the face of 
a protest rally mounted against him at 
Yale in 1995 by Jesse Jackson, Patricia 
Ireland, and others. 

It is thus that perhaps no other issue 
is more important for the explanation 
of Lieberman’s faith and principles. 
And his appearance in Detroit at the 
Fellowship Chapel provided a perfect 
opportunity for Lieberman to offer an 
example of a politician holding to his 
religiously informed principles in a 
difficult political situation. But that 


T he Catholic Church teaches 
that our moral and intellec¬ 
tual failures may sometimes 
be excused by something it 
calls “invincible ignorance”—an ab¬ 
solute incapacity to understand that 
what we’re doing is wrong. The plea of 
invincible ignorance seems just about 
the only hope for Catholic parents in a 
southern Louisiana town who succeed¬ 
ed this summer in banning from a 
local Catholic high school the work of 
the woman widely held to be the great¬ 
est Catholic fiction writer of twentieth- 
century America. 

But for their bishop, the head of the 
Diocese of Lafayette, who set aside 
common sense, basic fairness, and 
intellectual integrity to crumble to the 
parents’ bullying—well, in his case it 
looks more like willful ignorance, and 


Rod Dreher is a columnist for the New Mirk 
Post and film critic of Our Sunday Visitor. 


Lieberman did not do. Rather, only a 
few days before, he had declared, “I 
have supported affirmative action, I do 
support affirmative action, and I will 
support affirmative action.” In so 
doing he diminished not only his 
“basic principles” but the dignified 
integrity that he has proclaimed his 
touchstone. 

It can be said that this is no more 
than politics as usual. But what 
Lieberman has been promoting is 
unusual politics—a politics of integrity 
and religious faith. Thus far in Lieber¬ 
man’s campaign, including his cam¬ 
paign autobiography In Praise of Public 
Life , we have had instruction in ambi¬ 
tion and political calculation. But what 
of honorable ambition grounded and 
guided by religious faith? What has 
become of that? At this point, all that 
seems to remain is religious rhetoric. ♦ 


that leaves him with a whole lot of 
explaining to do. Thanks to Bishop 
Edward J. O’Donnell’s abject surren¬ 
der to the forces of political correct¬ 
ness, a southern Catholic school— 
Opelousas Catholic High—has the 
dubious distinction of being the first 
recorded school in America to ban the 
southern Catholic writer Flannery 
O’Connor. 

In fact, the bishop’s edict goes fur¬ 
ther. The parents of black students at 
Opelousas Catholic had demanded 
that O’Connor’s collection of stories, A 
Good Man Is Hard to Find , be removed 
from reading lists because it contains 
characters who use the words “nigger” 
and “pickaninny.” And Bishop O’Don¬ 
nell, in ordering the elimination of 
O’Connor’s volume, directed that “no 
similar books” replace it: All books 
containing those racial epithets are for¬ 
bidden, regardless of context. 

Mark Twain? Gone. William 


Faulkner? A dead letter. Black authors 
Ralph Ellison, Toni Morrison, James 
Baldwin, even local writer Ernest J. 
Gaines? Banished without reprieve. 

“Basically, anything that has to do 
with race is off-limits,” said Arsenio 
Orteza, the teacher whose assigning of 
O’Connor to his eleventh-graders 
sparked the furor. “Think of how 
much American literature that leaves 
out. Maybe The Scarlet Letter is the way 
to go, and I’ll have to hope there aren’t 
any adulterers who object in the com¬ 
munity.” 

How did an ill-informed but insis¬ 
tent minority manage to impose its 
bumptious will on an entire school— 
with the chancery’s backing? It started 
earlier this summer, when Orteza, a 
high-school literature teacher with 
thirteen years of classroom experience, 
was hired by Opelousas Catholic. 

The school asked him to give a sum¬ 
mer reading list to his incoming 
juniors. He assigned How to Read a 
Book , by Mortimer Adler and Charles 
Van Doren, O’Connor’s A Good Man Is 
Hard to Find, and the King James Ver¬ 
sion of the Bible. 

A group of parents immediately 
complained that Catholic students 
ought not to be using a Protestant 
Bible—and the response forms an 
interesting contrast. Orteza explained 
to his superiors that he had assigned 
the King James Bible primarily for its 
literary importance: the translation 
that inspired the vast bulk of English 
and American literature. Opelousas 
Catholic’s chancellor undertook to 
explain to the complaining parents in 
great detail why they were wrong, and 
the parents backed down. 

But then, two weeks before school 
started, several black parents 
approached Fr. Malcolm O’Leary, a 
black priest affiliated with the school, 
charging that their children were 
being forced to read the racist work of 
Flannery O’Connor. The parents 
objected to both the title story, “A 
Good Man Is Hard to Find,” and a sto¬ 
ry called “The Artificial Nigger,” 
which O’Connor considered the finest 
thing she ever wrote. Both stories are 
set in the Jim Crow South and feature 
white bigots as protagonists. In these 
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stories, the author, a white woman who 
lived in rural Georgia until her death 
from lupus in 1964 at age thirty-nine, 
exposes and condemns the hellish 
pride that leads these characters to dis¬ 
miss black people as “niggers” and 
“pickaninnies.” “The Artificial Nig¬ 
ger” in particular offers a psychologi¬ 
cally penetrating portrait of cracker 
racism as a projection of the fear of 
impotence in the face of the unknown. 

66 T" 1 ssentially, O’Connor is not 
r j about race at all, which is why 
it is so refreshing, coming, as it does, 
out of such a racial culture,” the black 
novelist Alice Walker once wrote about 
O’Connor. “If it can be said to be 
‘about’ anything, then it is ‘about’ 
prophets and prophecy, ‘about’ revela¬ 
tion, and ‘about’ the impact of super¬ 
natural grace on human beings who 
don’t have a chance of spiritual growth 
without it.” 

Prime stuff, you would think, for 
study in a Catholic high school in the 
Deep South. But Father O’Leary says 
neither he nor, to the best of his knowl¬ 
edge, any of the parents have read 
O’Connor’s stories—which doesn’t 
bother him. Indeed, O’Leary says, he 
didn’t invite the teacher to meet with 
the parents “because they would have 
been at his throat if he had been in the 
room. It was for his own safety.” 

You might suppose that the first 
duty of a Catholic priest—faced with 
parishioners ready to commit physical 
violence against a teacher for assigning 
a book—would be to engage in a little 
moral instruction. But Father 
O’Leary’s response was instead to lead 
the wild-eyed band into Bishop 
O’Donnell’s office to demand action. 
The scene must have been worthy of 
Tom Wolfe (another writer whose nov¬ 
els now can’t be taught at Opelousas 
Catholic). 

The school, the delegation told the 
bishop, is a tinderbox of racial animus. 
These unspeakable stories with 
those ... those ... words might encour¬ 
age a racist white child to insult a black 
child, who would strike back, and 
then ... well, Armageddon. According 
to delegation member Patrick 
Fontenot (a community leader who 


removed his youngest children from 
Opelousas Catholic years ago), O’Leary 
told the bishop that he “shouldn’t wait 
for a black child to be killed” before he 
took action. 

Bishop O’Donnell, who says that he 
has read O’Connor, is reported to have 
told the group that O’Connor was no 
racist and the stories in question are 



Flannery O’Connor in 1962 


actually anti-racist. He asked how the 
group would react if they were to learn 
that O’Connor’s work is taught at 
Xavier, Grambling, Southern, and oth¬ 
er black Louisiana universities. 

“That was the wrong thing to ask. 
They got even more upset,” said Regi¬ 
nald Tatum, a black school board 
member who was present. Fontenot 
informed the bishop he did not want 
to be “patronized.” Later, Fontenot 
said, “I had read about this bishop 
right after he came here, about how he 
was all for civil rights, how he had 
marched with King, and I had a good 
opinion of him. But when I sat with 


him for that hour the other day, and 
saw the demeanor with which he tried 
to placate us, I saw that he was the 
same as all the others. It was all ‘You 
black folks are too sensitive, you’re 
going overboard.’” 

Well, mightn’t the bishop have had 
a point? None of them had read the 
book they wanted banned, after all. 
“Why is it that black people are always 
the ones who have to back down?” 
Fontenot replied testily. 

Ah, so that’s it: power, respect, sav¬ 
ing face, standing up to the Man. No 
wonder Tatum observed later, “This is 
not about Flannery O’Connor. This is 
about racial tension.” 

A nd once the question had shifted 
from literature to the bishop’s 
racial credentials, there was really only 
one answer. “The Diocese of Lafayette 
is a fabulous mixture of races, national¬ 
ities and ethnic groups,” its website 
declares. “We celebrate our diversity; 
we celebrate in unity.” These days, 
whenever you run across cant like that, 
you can be reasonably sure that some¬ 
body is up to no good. Days later, Fr. 
O’Leary received the letter from his 
ordinary that he wanted. 

“No one can tell another person 
whether or not he or she should be 
offended,” the bishop wrote. “That is 
simply a matter of fact and should be 
respected in so far as is possible. For 
that reason, I direct that the books in 
question should be removed from the 
reading list immediately and other 
readings substituted for them.” 

In the wake of the bishop’s epistle. 
Father O’Leary has set himself up as 
the arbiter of racial correctness for the 
school’s literature courses. It is he who 
decreed that no book stained by the 
n-word may ever be taught: Lafayette 
est locuta; causa finita est. 

“Flannery could have made a funny 
story out of this herself,” said William 
Sessions, a retired English professor 
and a close personal friend of O’Con¬ 
nor’s. “This kind of reality is what she 
dealt with in her work. Flannery devel¬ 
oped a view of people who were all suf¬ 
fering, all corrupt, all subject to misun¬ 
derstandings. But these are not stories 
with happy endings.” ♦ 
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Present at the Creation 

How the Chess brothers invented rock V roll. 

by Daniel Wattenberg 


C hess Records released its 
first record fifty years ago. 
And while the legendary 
Chicago label achieved its 
greatest success in the supposedly som¬ 
nolent decade of the 1950s, the popular 
music of the 1960s is 
almost inconceivable 
without Chess. For 
without the recordings 
of Chess artists—blues- 
men Muddy Waters and 
Howlin’ Wolf, and pro¬ 
to-rockers Chuck Berry and Bo Did- 
dley—who would the Rolling Stones 
and dozens of other pop groups have 
stolen from? 

In her new book Spinning Blues Into 
Gold, Nadine Cohodas tells the story of 
brothers Leonard and Phil Chess, 
immigrant Jews from Poland, and the 
record company they built. 


Daniel Wattenberg is a writer living in 
Washington, D.C. 


Inevitably, Cohodas covers some 
familiar ground. Who is not familiar 
with the story of how the acoustic Delta 
blues went electric after migrating to 
the industrial north? Or how the rise of 
rock ’n’ roll swept aside racial barriers in 
popular music and, inci¬ 
dentally, relegated the 
blues to a vernacular 
corner of the record 
business? 

But to this famil¬ 
iar material, Cohodas 
brings a fresh perspective. Her book is 
the story of the mid-century revolution 
in American popular music from the 
vantage point of the much maligned 
label owners: road-weary white entre¬ 
preneurs like the Chess brothers, with 
soup stains on their neckties and coffee 
rings on their copies of Cash Box. 

The pragmatic, unglamorous (mostly 
Jewish) independent label owners of the 
time have not fared well in the histories. 
They have been depicted typically as 


cunning parasites who cheated artists of 
royalties—when, that is, they weren’t 
diluting the artistry of these natural 
geniuses in the crass pursuit of profits. 
The period did have its share of 
scoundrels (Morris Levy of Roulette 
Records and Nat Tarnopol of Brunswick 
Records come to mind). But more typi¬ 
cal, one suspects, were men like 
Leonard Chess. In his famous attack on 
rock ’n’ roll in The Closing of the Ameri¬ 
can Mind, Alan Bloom asserted that the 
Left had hypocritically exempted rock 
from its otherwise comprehensive 
indictment of “late capitalism.” In fact, 
a belief in exploitative label owners has 
long been axiomatic. Under the sway of 
this dogma, wide credence was given to 
crackpot legends such as Rolling Stone 
Keith Richards’s baseless claim that on 
a visit to the Chess studio he saw Mud¬ 
dy Waters perched on a stepladder in 
workman’s overalls painting the ceiling. 

Yes, Leonard Chess was a driven, 
unsentimental, penny-pinching philis¬ 
tine, goading and autocratic. But he was 
loyal to his musicians, a loyalty 
approaching familial tenderness toward 
the artists who carried the company in 
its heyday. He was honest—as he had to 
be, for a businessman working in a 
small and insular profession depended 
on mutual trust. In a nation still marked 
by segregation, he mixed easily with 
black artists and DJs, placed blacks in 
positions of authority in his company, 
and donated sizable sums to the black 
community in which he made his 
money. 

Did he equitably share the proceeds 
with his artists? The relevant paper trail 
has long since vanished, but it is worth 
remembering an often overlooked fact 
of the record business. Records made 
artists into stars, and while the label 
made money off the records they 
released, it made none from concerts, 
club dates, and other venues of popular 
music stardom. 

Bo Diddley, for example, appeared in 
the “Bo Knows” television ad campaign 
as late as the mid-1980s. But had it not 
been for Leonard Chess, Bo Diddley 
might still have been known by his real 
name of Ellas McDaniel, and his first 
hit would have been called not “Bo Did¬ 
dley,” but “Uncle John.” And it is cer- 
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tain that “Uncle John” would not have 
received the airplay that lifted it onto 
the charts in 1955, had Chess not 
instructed McDaniel to clean up the 
original lyrics: “Uncle John got corn 
ain’t never been shucked / Uncle John 
got daughters ain’t never been ... to 
school.” 

L eonard and Phil Chess were born 
Lejzor and Fiszel Czyz in Motele, a 
desolate Jewish town in Poland. 
Leonard, the flinty and professionally 
dominant brother, was born in 1917. 
Phil, the more personable one, was born 
in 1921. With their mother and sister, 
they emigrated to America in 1928 to 
join their father, who had arrived in 
Chicago several years before. 

The Chess catalogue is now a small 
part of a French company, Vivendi-Uni- 
versal, which recently swallowed Edgar 
Bronfman’s booze and entertainment 
conglomerate, Seagram. Chess, too, had 
its origins in booze and entertainment, 
on Chicago’s South Side. Chicago’s 
black population surged from 278,000 to 
492,000 in the 1940s, as sharecroppers 
made expendable by the mechanization 
of cotton harvesting fled north seeking 
work. They poured into the South Side, 
where Leonard Chess operated two 
liquor stores (whose jukeboxes attracted 
musicians) before buying a restaurant 
called the Congress Buffet in 1946. He 
installed a bar and booths and gave it a 
saucier name: the Macomba Lounge. 

The Macomba Lounge featured live 
jazz, not the rougher blues which would 
become synonymous with Chess. 
Attracted by the quality of the music, 
musicians from neighboring clubs 
would converge on the Macomba after 
their own gigs to join all-night jam ses¬ 
sions. The Macomba was also a magnet 
for whores and drug dealers. Leonard 
carried a .44 pistol, which, he explained 
to his son, wasn’t much use if it wasn’t 
conspicuously displayed on his person. 

The popularity of live music on the 
South Side, the abundant musical tal¬ 
ent, and the growing prominence of 
black radio combined to suggest to 
Leonard commercial possibilities. 
When an acquaintance, Evelyn Aron, 
started Aristocrat Records (to record 
jazz, like the kind booked at the 


Macomba), Leonard saw his opportuni¬ 
ty and joined the fledgling label’s sales 
staff in October 1947. The enterprising 
Leonard soon became Aron’s partner, 
and in December 1949 he bought her 
out to take over the company, which he 
renamed at the suggestion of Memphis 
record distributor Buster Williams. 

One day in 1947, McKinley Morgan- 
field, a Delta blues guitarist who had 
arrived in Chicago in 1943, fibbed to his 
boss to get off early from his job deliver¬ 
ing Venetian blinds. He had been invit¬ 
ed to join his friend, veteran Delta blues 
pianist Sunnyland Slim, on a recording 
session at Aristocrat. Morganfield, 



known since his Mississippi childhood 
as Muddy Waters, took advantage of 
some unused time to record his own 
single. That first recording drew little 
notice on release, but his second would 
be historic, in the view of students of the 
blues. (The genre has no fans, only “stu¬ 
dents,” many of whom, especially the 
ones from places like Holland, find 
themselves compelled to film documen¬ 
taries on the subject.) 

For a company still specializing in 
silky, citified swing, Waters’s swampy 
slide guitar and vocals took some get¬ 
ting used to. “What’s he saying?” 
demanded a skeptical Leonard Chess at 
one early session. But Waters’s second 


Aristocrat session produced a two-sided 
hit, “I Feel Like Going Home” and “I 
Can’t Be Satisfied” (later recorded by 
the Rolling Stones) that made Bill¬ 
board's R&B chart, the label’s first hit. 
Waters would go on to chart nine songs 
over the next few years, peaking in 1954 
with two Willie Dixon songs, “I Just 
Want to Make Love to You” (another 
early Rolling Stones hit) and the classic 
“Hoochie Coochie Man.” In Waters’s 
wake. Chess shifted its emphasis. The 
rough-hewn Chicago blues found a 
ready market among nostalgic migrants 
from the Delta, and Chess became the 
only blues label that mattered in the 
only city that mattered for the blues. 

A t the beginning of the 1950s the 
Chess brothers (the Macomba had 
by then burned down, and Phil had 
joined the record company full-time) 
enjoyed a brief but fruitful collaboration 
with Memphis record-producer Sam 
Phillips, an ardent and rare white cham¬ 
pion of unrefined country blues. One of 
the Phillips-produced songs the broth¬ 
ers acquired was “Rocket 88,” sung by 
Jackie Brenston. Written by Ike Turner, 
the song is widely cited as the first rock 
’n’ roll number. It is not clear why this 
piano-based boogie-woogie number 
merits the designation, even if it is 
about a car. In any case, it became, in 
May 1951, the first Chess release to 
reach number one on the R&B charts. 

Musician, composer, and talent 
scout, the young Ike Turner was a ubiq¬ 
uitous figure in the early 1950s, long 
before attaining notoriety for his sub¬ 
stance abuse and violence against 
women (both, be it noted, recurring 
themes in the R&B songs of that era). In 
addition to his role in “Rocket 88,” the 
pre-Tina Ike brought in the blues singer 
Chester Burnett, a large and moody 
man who sang like he was “gargling 
with Drano.” Phillips sold the resulting 
single—“Moanin’ at Midnight” and 
“How Many More Years”—to Chess, 
and after both sides made the R&B 
charts, the Chesses wrested control of 
the singer from a rival label. As Howlin’ 
Wolf, Burnett would go on to vie with 
Waters for preeminence through the 
remainder of their careers, recording 
“Smokestack Lightning” and “Little 
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Above, Howlin’ Wolf in the 1960s. Opposite , Muddy Waters in 1963. 


Red Rooster” (a number one hit for— 
sense a pattern?—the Rolling Stones), 
among other recognized standards. 

The Chess brothers fell out with 
Phillips in 1952 over who had to foot 
the bill for the bus in which Jackie 
Brenston had toured. They should have 
paid, because just two years later 
Phillips would find the elusive “white 
man who sang like a black man,” Elvis 
Presley. The brothers would chide 
themselves in later years that they 
might have had Elvis, Jerry Lee Lewis, 
and the other Phillips stars. It was not 
their only near-miss. In the late 1950s, 
Leonard sent a contract to a dynamic 
young R&B shouter in Macon, Georgia, 
but bad weather in Chicago prevented 
him from flying down to close the deal 
before a representative of Syd Nathan’s 
King Records beat him to the punch. 
The young soul singer, James Brown, 
would dominate black music in the 
1960s and 1970s. If Chess had ended up 
with Elvis Presley and James Brown, 
then perhaps Chess, not the French, 
would be swallowing Edgar Bronfman’s 
entertainment empire. 

But if the king of rock ’n’ roll and the 
godfather of soul eluded their grasp, Bo 
Diddley and Chuck Berry were nothing 
to sneeze at. The underage Diddley 
used to sneak into clubs to watch Mud¬ 
dy Waters—careful always to sit near an 


exit, should he need to flee the manager. 
Like many blues musicians, he got his 
start busking for change on Chicago’s 
Maxwell Street. He was a tinkerer, 
building his own guitars (his squared off 
guitar bodies would become a trade¬ 
mark) and amplifiers. By the time he 
had added rattling maracas, syncopated 
tom-tom rhythms, tremulous guitar, 
and slyly funny, self-dramatizing lyrics 
to his sound, it didn’t sound like blues 
anymore—or like anything else being 
recorded at the time. His first single, 
“Bo Diddley” and “I’m a Man,” was 
released in 1955 and reached number 
one and two on the Billboard retail and 
jukebox charts. 

Bo Diddley also made Billboard’s new 
R&B radio chart, which tallied the air¬ 
play that records received. The new 
chart reflected the transformation of the 
pop-music market in 1954. That was the 
year that disc jockey Alan Freed came to 
WINS in New York. He expanded the 
market for black R&B to white 
teenagers and in the process contributed 
to a 42 percent jump in his station’s ad 
sales. The term “rock ’n’ roll,” popular¬ 
ized by Freed, entered the lexicon, help¬ 
ing to dissolve the taboo that had previ¬ 
ously limited the racially connotative 
“R&B.” 

And, perhaps most important, 1954 
was also the year that Elvis Presley 


recorded an accelerated version of an 
old country blues song, “That’s Alright, 
Mama,” for Sam Phillips. Presley’s 
astonishing string of hits in the next few 
years broke sales records across racial 
and demographic lines. The single with 
“Hound Dog” and “Don’t Be Cruel” 
went to number one on the pop chart, 
the R&B chart, and the country chart. 
In Presley’s wake, musical styles con¬ 
verged, spawning hybrid forms like 
rockabilly, and niche markets expanded 
into mass markets. 

Few artists better personified the new 
confluence than Chess’s Chuck Berry. 
“Maybellene,” Berry’s first single for the 
label, was released forty-five years ago 
on July 30. A skilled blues guitarist, he 
had been steered to Chess by Muddy 
Waters, whom he had approached at a 
Chicago club date on a visit from his 
native St. Louis. But Berry had also left 
club audiences back home marveling at 
the “black hillbilly” with a flair for 
showmanship. 

“Maybellene” was originally a hillbil¬ 
ly song called “Ida Red.” (Because there 
was an existing song of the same name, 
Leonard renamed it after his gaze fell on 
a secretary’s make-up box.) While the 
recorded song retains underlying traces 
of country (especially in the alternating 
harmonic fourths plucked on the gui¬ 
tar), it unites, probably for the first time. 
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4858 South Cottage Grove, the home of Chess Records from 1951 to 1954. 


all the main elements of what would 
come to be recognized as rock ’n’ roll. 

C ompared with the era’s prevailing 
R&B sound, guitar and piano 
exchange places: Instead of hammered 
piano chords with a soft trimming of 
electric guitar in the background, “May- 
bellene” ornaments its driving guitar 
foundation with soft piano runs. A big 
snare drum backbeat replaces the ricky- 
ticky milk carton sound of the early Sun 
records of Presley, Carl Perkins, and 
Johnny Cash. (Leonard’s repetitive 
demands for louder drum beats were a 
source of running amusement at the 
label.) Berry’s guitar solo is the proto¬ 
type for the innumerable solos that 
would echo through rock clubs and 
family garages in the decades that fol¬ 
lowed. And of course the lyric addressed 
rock ’n’ roll’s twin preoccupations, cars 
and babes: “As I was motorvatin’ over 
the hill / I saw Maybellene in a Coupe 
deVille.” 

Maybellene motorvated to the top of 
all three of Billboard’s R&B charts. And 
like Elvis, Berry crossed the color barri¬ 
er (from the opposite direction), reach¬ 
ing number four on the pop sales chart. 
Berry became a one-man hit factory for 
Chess, charting seven singles in a row. 
“School Day” in 1957 would duplicate 
the feat of “Maybellene,” hitting num¬ 
ber one on all three R&B charts. His 
songs would often vie with Presley’s on 
the R&B charts, while lagging a little 
behind on the pop charts. 

Even some that weren’t hits on origi¬ 
nal release would later become stan¬ 
dards, like his “Roll Over Beethoven,” a 
hit for the Beatles. Wry and ringing at 
the same time, “Sweet Little Sixteen,” 
“Johnny B. Goode,” and “Too Much 
Monkey Business” became rock ’n’ 
roll’s most covered and imitated songs 
(not least by the frequently self-recy¬ 
cling Berry himself). 

John, Paul, George, and Ringo prop¬ 
erly credited Berry for “Roll Over, 
Beethoven.” On “Maybellene,” howev¬ 
er, Leonard and Phil had not. Anyone 
examining the original sheet music for 
“Maybellene” would have noticed the 
names Russ Fratto and Alan Freed 
alongside Berry’s as composers. Fratto 
was a printer who owned the building 


that housed the Chess studios. The 
unmusical landlord was credited with 
an impressive twelve songs in the era. 
(Cohodas gingerly raises the question of 
whether the Chicago landlord had ties 
to organized crime, only to leave it, per¬ 
haps wisely, unanswered.) Freed, the 
wildly popular disc jockey, had twenty- 
eight song credits to his name. 

Payola was standard industry prac¬ 
tice, and label operators made little 
effort to conceal it. Indeed, the Chesses 
often listed payments to important DJs 
as deductible business expenses on their 
tax returns. They viewed these pay¬ 
ments—checks, sweetheart loans, Bac¬ 
carat crystal, cars, and writing credits— 
as the inevitable cost of getting their 
records on the air. 

While payola might have been an 
inevitable—and defensible—cost in the 
context of the time, this shifting of that 
cost is indefensible. It is not clear Coho¬ 
das grasps the distinction. Acknowledg¬ 
ing that money was diverted, she writes: 
“In the case of ‘Maybellene,’ the money 
was not diverted from Berry into 
[Leonard’s] pocket or Phil’s.” Oh, real¬ 
ly? The brothers held that keeping 
Freed greased was a kind of fixed cost. 
By diverting a portion of Berry’s com¬ 
poser royalties to Freed, the brothers 
were shifting that cost from the Chess 
corporation to Berry, a contract artist. 
The diverted royalties were indeed 
going into the brothers’ pockets—as 


surely as if they had written Freed a 
check directly against corporate funds 
and then withheld royalty payments to 
Berry to reimburse themselves. 

S till, Cohodas’s larger point holds: If 
the Chess brothers had been the 
greedy fast-buck artists of popular 
stereotype, they never would have 
entered this arena when they did. In the 
late 1940s and early 1950s, the costs of 
the rhythm and blues record business 
were steep and the long-term prospects 
uncertain. 

For starters, the market was small. 
Sales of forty thousand copies were gen¬ 
erally sufficient to put a record on the 
R&B charts. Sales of eighty thousand 
were considered huge. Black radio sta¬ 
tions numbered no more than a hand¬ 
ful. Record distribution was effectively 
segregated—distributors of pop records 
aimed at white audiences generally 
declined to carry rhythm and blues. As 
late as 1953, R&B represented less than 
6 percent of record sales. 

Like many of its competitors. Chess 
was often caught in a cash squeeze of 
front-end costs and back-end revenues: 
While record pressers demanded pay¬ 
ment up front, distributors typically 
paid only for records they sold, return¬ 
ing unsold records to the label. Much of 
the pressing was handled by the major 
record companies’ plants, which pressed 
outside orders only after first pressing 
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Leonard and Phil Chess flank Leonard’s sc 

their own. In a market where demand 
was fleeting, these production delays 
could be deadly. (Cincinnati indepen¬ 
dent King Records resorted to sending 
its tapes to a school for the blind in 
Kentucky; unfortunately, according to 
one King producer, the records sounded 
as though they had been manufactured 
at a school for the deaf.) 

T hroughout the early years of the 
label, Leonard and Phil were on 
the road virtually year-round. It is not 
overstating things to say that they were 
piecing together a national marketing 
and distribution network for their 
records one city at a time. Leaving aside 
“Maybellene,” little in the brothers’ 
conduct suggests that they viewed song¬ 
writing royalties as a means of getting 
rich at the expense of their artists. In 
fact, until well into the history of the 
company, they were blind to the value of 
song publishing. 

Publishing companies obtain copy¬ 
rights and register them with one of the 
monitoring associations that channel 
payments for live performance and 
radio play. (For Chess, it was usually 
BMI, which was created in 1940 in part 
to protect black composers who had 
been ignored by ASCAP) Once copy¬ 
righted, songs are marketed to other 
performers and “mechanical royalties” 
(two cents per record sold, divided 
equally between publisher and compos¬ 


Marshall at the Chess Records offices, 1969. 

er) are collected. For years, Leonard 
brushed aside suggestions that he create 
a song publishing company for Chess 
material. “I can’t be bothered with that,” 
he told Atlantic’s Jerry Wexler. Only in 
August 1953 did Leonard relent, when 
outsiders Gene and Harry Goodman 
(brothers of swing giant Benny, to those 
looking for a convenient symbol of the 
shifting tide in American popular 
music) came to him with their own pro¬ 
posal. If Leonard had imagined that 
publishing royalties would make an 
important profit, it seems unlikely he 
would have agreed to cut the Goodmans 
in as partners in the new Chess publish¬ 
ing arm. Arc Music. In Leonard’s view, 
Chess was in the record business and 
only incidentally in the song business. 

Only in 1956 did this view begin to 
change. That year. Chess released “See 
You Later, Alligator,” written and per¬ 
formed by Bobby Charles. Its sales were 
unspectacular, but shortly after, Decca 
released a cover version by Bill Haley, 
which sold a million copies. The 
“mechanicals” amounted to $20,000, to 
be split between Arc and Charles. 

Today, the era’s covers of black R&B 
songs by popular white artists on major 
labels carry a sour taste of exploitation. 
It is true that these vanilla versions were 
generally inferior to the originals— 
think Pat Boone, singing Little 
Richard’s “Tutti-Frutti.” But if they 
were an offense against American ears. 


they were on balance a boon, yielding 
royalties to both the smallish labels that 
produced for the black market and the 
mostly black composers. One category 
of professionals, it is true, was harmed 
by the practice: the non-composing per¬ 
formers on the original releases. Their 
recordings often had little time to catch 
on before facing better-promoted ver¬ 
sions by bigger names. But even this 
injury has been alleviated, as oldies 
radio stations and reissue labels prefer 
original recordings to saccharine covers. 

Overseas licensing of the Chess 
material was little more than an after¬ 
thought in the 1950s. But it was the 
brothers’ British licensing arrange¬ 
ments with Decca and then Pye that 
introduced the records of Waters, Berry, 
and Howlin’ Wolf to such young British 
enthusiasts as Mick Jagger and Keith 
Richards. And it was these later cover 
versions—by the Rolling Stones, the 
Animals, the Yardbirds, and other 
blues-influenced British Invasion 
bands—that unlocked the value of the 
Arc catalogue. 

S o, much of the Rolling Stones’ 
source music was created at the 
Chess studios in Chicago by upwardly 
pushing immigrants who bet that mak¬ 
ing records for an underserved black 
market could lift them into affluence in 
one generation. Has anything done 
more to accelerate black embourgoise- 
ment than the billions of dollars gener¬ 
ated by the recording industry’s discov¬ 
ery of the blues and its offshoots? 

Now, half a century later, some still 
claim that rock poses a threat to the sur¬ 
vival of liberal society. On the other 
hand, it has been argued, with some 
exaggeration, that rock’s expressive 
individualism helped dissolve the total¬ 
itarian regimes of the old Soviet bloc. In 
any case, it is clear that rock has been 
easily absorbed by the capitalist order 
and turned to its own purposes, used to 
sell everything from cars to software. 
And yet, attacks on rock from the cul¬ 
tural right have persisted. One won¬ 
ders: Do conservative critics have diffi¬ 
culty accepting rock because it threat¬ 
ens the liberal order? Or do they instead 
have difficulty accepting a liberal order 
that permits rock? ♦ 
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XXXXX DRUDGE REPORT XXXXX WED OCT 25, 2000 11:04:27 ET XXXXX 

UPDATE: BUSH CAPTURED ON HIDDEN VIDEO AT 1994 GRADUATION TELLING 

ST UDENTS, "YOU GO OCT AND MAKE THE MOST OF LIFT!" 

XXXXX 

WISE COUNSEL? ORAN INCITEMENT TO LAWBREAKING OCCASIONED BY A 

RELAPSE INTO DRUG-TAKING IRRESPONSIBILITY AND SEXUAL DEBAUCH? 

XXXXX 

As a followup to the DRUDGE REPORT’S exclusive, flrst-in-the-world mention that George 
W. Bush - six years after he supposedly gave up alcohol — appeared on video at a Texas wed¬ 
ding and laughed and referred to the groom as a " nice fella ." we can now reveal that a similar 
incident occurred in 1994. Addressing graduating seniors at Texas A&M, Bush urged them to 
"drink life to the lees." 

In the video, his thoughts appear to ramble. Bush wishes the students luck, and expresses his 
wish that they find jobs in mathematics , accounting, "or whatever you majored in." 

At one point he maybe laughs, although many observers (Me, Myself, and I) remarked that 
there’s not much funny about a college graduation. 

At tunes, Bush appears to squint. Staring into the sun? Or fighting off hallucinations caused by 
a combination of LSD, Humboldt County sensemilla . and aftershave that the poor deranged 
bastard couldn’t keep his paws off when he saw it in the medicine cabinet this morning? All 
we know is that some say (some who've drifted into our home office this morning) that Bush 
blinks several times in the course of the video and reaches frequently to drink from a glass of 
what university authorities claim was ice water . Judge for yourself. 

In closing, Bush says, "Hitch your wagon to a star." A reference to falling off the wagon? 
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